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BOOK-PLATES. 

My collection, although small, contains a few 
interesting plates. An early ecclesiastical one is 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, or, three martlets and a chief sa.; 
2and 3, az., a pegasus or; in pretence, paly of six 
or and az., on a chief gu. a lion pass. or, sur- 
mounted by a jewelled mitre and pastoral staff, 
and inscribed below £ BIBLIOTHECA DABBATIS 
ravvet. Of the same class is Cardinal Maury’s 

, inscribed “ Bibliothéque particuliére de son 

inence Mgr. le Cardinal Maury.” The blazon is 
Az, a fess or, in chief a dove with wings ex- 
panded arg. (pr. in base two arrows barbed 
and feathered between two mullets of the last. 
Pendant from the shield is the badge of the Legion 
of Honour, and surmounting the whole the 
black velvet cap, crossed staff, and red hat of a 
comte archevéque. Another old ecclesiastical plate 
is that described by me in “N. & Q..” 6% S. 
ii. 349. I have two plates of Tho. Wintour, 
Christ Church, Oxford, probably of the last cen- 
tury. One was pasted above the other; and 
although identical in exterior ornaments, the 
arms differ, in the one being Sa., two bars erm., in 
chief a crescent for difference; in the other (the 
later of the two), Sa., a fess erm., a crescent in chief. 


A fine old plate, ornamented with scroll-work and 
flowers, is that of “Tne Hon”* & Rev 8. Bar- 
rington, M.A.,”—Shute Barrington, the learned 
and much respected Bishop of Salisbury, and 
subsequently of Durham. The arms are Barring- 
ton quartering, Per chev. sa. and or, in chief two 
eagles displayed ppt. The date of this plate is 
probably between 1757, in which year Shute 
Barrington took his degree of M.A., and 1761, 
when he married Lady Diana Beauclerk, his first 
wife. I have an old plate bearing the arms of 
Russell with those of Kempe—Az., a fess erm. 
between three garbs or, a bordure of the second—in 
— The name on the plate in MS. is not 

ussell, but William Kempe, Esq., South Malling, 
Sussex. An early plate, too, is that of Thomas 
Thoroton, of the Middle Temple, Esq., 1703, 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, arg., a fess between three bugle- 
horns stringed sa.; 2, a lion ramp. per fess gu. 
and sa.; 3, quarterly, i, az., two piles issuing 
from the dexter side ; ii. and iii., arg., a fleur-de- 
lis az.; iv., az., two piles issuing from the sinister 
side ; crest, a lion ramp., as in the second grand 
quarter, holding a bugle-horn between his paws. 
This is in a copy of Bacon’s Laws and Government 
of England (edit. 1689). In the same book isa 
small, unpretentious plate of Thomas Walker, 
serjeant-at-law : Arg., a chev. az. between three 
crescents gu.; in pretence, arg., a saltire sa. This 
Serjeant Walker was engaged as counsel in the 
great case of Mostyn v. Fabrigas (Hilary Term, 
1775), an action against the Governor of Minorca 
for an assault and false imprisonment committed 
abroad. Of judges, I have Philip Lord Hard- 
wicke, Baron of Hardwicke in the county of 
Gloucester, the arms being Yorke, quartering, 
Sa., a lion ramp. gard. between three escallops 
or (the date of this must be between 1733 and 
1754, for in the first-mentioned year Lord Hard- 
wicke was created a baron, and in the last-men- 
tioned a viscount and earl),—Sir John Leach, 
Vice-Chancellor, Erm., on a chief indented az. three 
crowns or ; crest, a hand grasping a snake issuing 
from a ducal coronet; motto, “At spes non 
fracta,”—Sir James Allan Park, Justice C.P., 
Or, a fess chequée gu. and arg. between three stags’ 
heads caboshed, a bordure gu.; crest, a stag 
lodged ; motto, “ Providentiz me committo.” Of 
peers I may notice the plate of Lord Walpole, of 
Woolterton- Walpole, quartering, Vert, a lion ramp. 
This is Horatio, second Lord Walpole. The plate 
is a very spirited production. have also the 
Right Hon. David Stewart, Earl of Buchan, 
Lord Auchterhouse and Cardross, &., a very 
fine and interesting old plate, having its motto 
“Tadge noght,” in very decided type; Lord 


Auckland, the Eden crest surmounted by his 
lordship’s coronet ; and Lord Harris, a composition 
of the same kind, having a garter round the crest, 
My prince and my country.” 


with the motto, 
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I also have a e belonging to one of the 
princes of the blood royal, having the royal crest 
surrounded with the collar and badge of the 
Garter, and, above, his coronet ; below are the helm 
and ow] of Minerva with a wreath of bay. I may 
notice a beautifully engraved specimen of the Jand- 
scape style of book-plate. It represents a rock in 
the middle distance, its base washed by a stream 
and overshadowed by hanging trees ; against the 
rock is a shield bearing, Erm., a cinquefoil voided 
gu. between three cross-crosslets az. ; in the distance 
are hills clothed with trees and a temple peeping 
from the foliage; in the foreground are shrubs 
and flowers. “The name is William Dobie, and the 
motto, ‘‘ Levam di terra al ciel nostr’ intelletto.” 
Among baronets’ plates may be mentioned that of 
Philip Champion de Crespigny, an elaborate compo- 
tion. The shield is oval, the blazon being bar. and 
femme : Bar., Quarterly, 1 and 4, arg., a lion ramp. 
sa., in the dexter base a fer-de-moulin of the last ; 
2and 3, az, three bars arg. Femme, Gu., three 
chevronels arg., in a chief az. the sun in splendour 
of the second. On the helm is the Crespigny crest. 
Around the shield is much scroll- work, with snakes 
intertwined, and on either side at the top of this 
work is an eagle and below a lion couchant ; 
immediately under the shield is a female face. 
The motto is “ Mens sibi conscia recti.” This is 
not a baronet’s plate, but that of the father of the 
first baronet, although for convenience I have classed 
it among the baronets. Sir Egerton Leigh, Bart., 
bears Quarterly,1, Leigh; 2, gu., four fnsils conjoined 
in pale ; 3, per pale or and sa., three boars pass. 
of the first ; 4, gu., a chev. between three lozenges 
arg.; in — arg., on a chev. sa. three stags’ 
heads caboshed of the first between three cross- 
crosslets fitchée of the second, on a chief gu. a goat 
trippant of the first, with the Ulster badge and the 
Leigh crest. Sir Lambert Blackwell’s (Bart.) is a 
handsome plate, profusely adorned with scroll- 
work, flowers, and shells, the arms being Arg., three 
pales az, in a chief gu. a lion of the first ; 
the crest, a swan’s bead and neck erased, ducally 


ed. Among the knights I will refer to Sir 
enry Miers iot’s (K.C.B.) plate, a prett; 
arrangement of the two shields, the first of which 


is, Erm., a fess double cotised wavy gu., two 
flanches or; and the second, the same impaling 
az., a lion ramp. arg., a label of three points gu. 
(note, colour upon colour), in each point three 
roundles of the second ; crest, an eagle’s head and 
neck erased ppr., gorged vert, between two wings 
addorsed ppr., powdered with fleurs-de-lis. I 
have a 5 late—a crest only, with the motto 
“ Fortiter, fideliter, feliciter””—of the late lamented 
Sir Henry Mather Jackson; also one of Henry 
Thomas Buckle, the author of the History of 
Civilisation. The arms are, Quarterly, 1 and 4, sa., 
a chev. arg. between three chaplets ppr.; 2 and 3, 
parted per saltire arg. and gu., four crescents; crest, 


a demi-tiger ramp. ppr. rising from a ducal coronet : 
motto, “ il temere tenta nil timide.” A pretty 
plate is that of Henry Aylorde, F.S.A., illuminated 
in gold and colours, the arms being, Quarterly, } 
and 4, arg., two bars vert between nine martlets : 
2and 3, arg,a chev. az. between three griffins’ 
heads erased, each charged with a crescent or; 
crest, a lion ramp. gu. bearing a cross or. Pendant 


from the shield is a roundle charged with the ’ 


sacred cipher, and running round the whole com- 
position, which is of the vesica shape, is the motto. 
‘My strength is my Redeemer’s crosse.” A very 
elaborate plate is that of William Cockburn, con- 
taining nineteen distinct quarteringsand threecrests 
and having pendent from the shield the ribbon and 
badge of Nova Scotia. I will end by asking those 
more versed in the gentle science than I whether 
it is an unusual thing for a commoner to have his 
crest issuing from an earl’s coronet. Ina book- 
plate in my possession the crest is in this form. 
Mowxsarns, 


MEMORABLE RESIDENTS IN ISLINGTON, 
BARNSBURY, AND PENTONVILLE. 
(Continwed from p. 142.) 

The Regent Tavern.—At the Regent Tavern, 
now 201, Liverpool Road, at the corner of St. 
George’s Terrace, have met, in the parlour of an 
evening, some of the greatest artistic celebrities of 
the day who lived at that time in the north of 
London. They used to look in on their way home 
to smoke a pipe and have a friendly chat on the 
topics of the time. The house has now been altered 
into a modern tavern. 

Robert Seymour.— At 379, Liverpool Road, 
at the corner of the Offord Road, then called Park 
Place, resided some years ago Robert Seymour 
artist and caricaturist. He was born 1800, an 
died by his own hand April 20, 1836, aged thirty- 
six years. He was the author of Seymour's 
Sketches, and from his pencil came some of the 
early illustrations of the works of the late Charles. 
Dickens. Seymour also illustrated the Comic 
Magazine, 1831-36, and Figaro in London. 

E. L. Blanchard.— At 20, Park Place, now 
367, Liverpool Road, resided for several years 
Edward Leman Blanchard, well known in the 
literary world. He was born in London, Dee. 11, 
1820, and is the younger son of the late William 
Blanchard, comedian, who was born 1770 and died 
8, 1835, aged sixty-five 

laptain Mayne Reid.—In Parkfield Street, 
some years before the Agricultural Hall was built, 
resided Captain Mayne Reid, the novelist. He 
was the son of a minister of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, and was born in Ireland 1818. 

Drinkwater Meadows.—Drinkwater Meadows, 
comedian, resided for many years in White Lion 


Street, near High Street, Islington. Nearly all 
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the houses in that street in his time were private 
houses. The late Mr. Meadows will be remembered 
by playgoers as one of the old school of actors. 
Only one or two of such representatives may still 
be surviving. Mr. Meadows belonged for many 
years to the Covent Garden company, in associa- 
tion with William Farren, Liston, Harley, Blan- 
chard, and many other comedians / in the 
first half of the present century. Mr. Meadows in 
later years fulfilled engagements at the Princess’s 
Theatre (under the late Charles Kean’s management), 
the Lyceum, and other theatres. He was deemed 
an admirable performer of old men, and was also 
esteemed as a low comedian. During the last few 
he had retired from the stage. His death 
took place at The Green, Barnes, Surrey, on the 
12th of June, 1869, at the age of seventy-five. 

Stanley Lees Giffard —At 39, Myddelton Square, 
Clerkenwell, resided Stanley Lees Giffard, barrister 
and journalist ; born 1788, died at Folkestone, 
November 6, 1858, aged seventy years. He was 
the father of Sir Hardinge S. Giffard, M.P. 

John Oxenford. — John Oxenford, dramatic 
author and critic, resided some years ago in 
Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, afterwards at 
West Lodge, bury 1 Islington. He 
was the author of My F; Clerk, I and my 
Double, Day Well Spent, The Porter's Knot, Twice 
Killed, and many other plays. He visited New 
York in 1867, and described in the Times the 
dramatic amusements of that city. Born in the 
year 1812, at Camberwell, he died February 21, 
1877, aged sixty-five years, at his house in Nelson 
Square, Blackfriars Road. 

Thomas Dibdin.—In various of Islington, 
at different times, lived Thomas Dibdin, author of 
more than eight hundred dramas. He was born 
March 21, 1771, and died on September 16, 1841, 
aged seventy years. His godfather was the famous 
David Garrick. T. Dibdin resided at 5, Myddelton 
Square, Clerkenwell, in 1827. He became in 1829 
lessee and manager of Sadler's Wells Theatre. 
His father, Charles Dibdin, dramatist, poet, and 
actor, built the Circus, St. George’s Fields, first 
— in 1782, now called the Surrey Theatre. 

les Dibdin enjoyed a pension of 2001. a year 
till his death. e had two sons, Thomas and 
Charles; the latter died in 1833. Charles Dibdin, 
the father of Thomas and Charles, was born 1745 at 
Southampton, died in Grove Street, Camden Town, 
July 25, 1814, aged sixty-nine years, and was 
buried in St, Martin’s Cemetery, near St, Stephen’s 
Church, Pratt Street, Camden Town. In 1774 he 
brought out at the Haymarket Theatre a ballad 
an entitled The Waterman; or, the lst August. 

last edition of Dibdin’s Songs, with a memoir 
by T. Dibdin, illustrated by George Cruikshank, 
appeared in 1850. 

H. 0. Cureton.—At 20, River Street, Myddelton 
Square, Clerkenwell, resided H. O. Cureton, numis- 


matist, of the British Museum. He died there 


August 23, 1858, aged seventy-three years. 

George Cruikshank. — George Cruikshank, the 
most celebrated caricaturist of the day, born in 
London, September 27, 1792, resided for some 
years at 23, Amwell Street, Clerkenwell, but after- 
wards removed to 263, Hampstead Road, near 
Mornington Crescent, where he died February 1, 
1878, aged eighty-six years, Cruikshank in 1826 
and 1827 illustrated Hone’s Every-Day Book. 
William Hone died November 6, 1843. Cruik- 
shank attended his funeral with the late Charles 
Dickens. In 1848 he embraced the Temperance 
cause, 

Isaac Robert Cruikshank.—Isaac Robert Cruik- 
shank, brother to George Cruikshank, artist 
and caricaturist, commenced life as a midship- 
man in the East India Company’s ship Persever- 
ance, but soon quitted the service. His last works 
were designs for Cumberland’s British and Minor 
Theatre, Isaac Robert Cruikshank was born 1789 ; 
he died in his apartments at 208, Pentonville Road, 
at the corner of Winchester as on — 13, 
1856, aged sixty-six years. He left a son, 
Cruikshank, artis = wood engraver. The father 
of Isaac Robert and George was a native of Aber- 
deenshire, and his ancestors had fought for Prince 
Charles Stuart at Culloden, April 16, 1746. 

EpwarD SPENCER, 
(To be continued.) 


THE LAW OF GRAVITATION. 
Prescott, in one of his essays, has pointed out that 
the Italian poet Pulci “anticipates the discovery 
of the law of gravitation, and makes the Devil 
announce to Rinaldo the existence of another éon- 
tinent beyond the ocean.” As the poem was 
written before the voyages of Columbus and before 
the physical discoveries of Copernicus, the = 
dictions are extremely curious. The fiend, alluding 
to the vulgar superstition entertained of the Pillars 
of Hercules, thus addresses his companion :— 
“ Know that this theory is false: his bark 

The daring mariner shall urge far o’er 

The western wave, a smooth and level plain, 

Albeit the earth is fashioned like a wheel. 

Man was in ancient days of grosser mould, 

And Hercules might blush to learn how far 

Beyond the limits he had vainly set 

The dullest sea-boat soon shall wing her way. 

Men shall descry another hemisphere ; 

Since to one common centre all things tend, 

So earth, by curious mystery divine, 

Well-balanced, hangs amid the starry spheres. 

At our antipodes are cities, states, 

And throngéed empires, ne’er divined of yore. 

But see, the sun speeds on his western path, 

To glad the nations with expected light.” 
But two centuries before Pulci, Dante had ex- 
pressed the same notion of the existence of a new 
world ; see Inferno, canto xxvi. 115; and in the 


same poem, canto xxxiv. 103-6, the law of gravi- 
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* tation is clearly mentioned. It is not likely that 
Sir Isaac Newton was acquainted with the poetry 
of either Dante or Pulci, but perhaps he got a hint 
of his great discovery from a passage in Troilus 
and Cressida :— 


“ The strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.” 

However this may be, the law of gravitation was 

known in the East long before the time of Dante. 

The Sufi poet Jelali-'d-Din, in his great Mesnevi 

poem (thirteenth century), has the following 

passage 

“ A questioner once asked : ‘ How rests this little ball 
Within the circumambient spheres without a fall? 
Tis like a lamp hung up to vault of high-pitched dome ; 
It never sinks below, nor soars above its hv me.’ 

To him a wise man anewered : ‘ By attraction’s force, 
On all sides equal poised, it’s kept from all divorce ; 
Just as an iron bal! would centrally be hung, 

If loadstone vault there were to hold it freely swung.’ ”* 


Here we find.Newton’s great discovery anticipated ; 
but it is highly probable that the Sufi philosophers 
borrowed the notion from the Brabmans of India. 
Sir William Jones, in his discourse on the philo- 
sophy of the Asiatics, observes that the whole of 
Newton’s theology and part of his philosophy may 
be found in the Vedas :— 


“That ‘most subtil spirit’ which he to per- 
vade natural bodies, and, lying concealed in them, to 
cause attraction and repulsion, the emission, reflection, 
and refraction of light, electricity, calefaction, sensation, 
and muscular motion, is descri by the Hindis asa 
‘fifth element’ endowed with those very powers; and 
the Vedas abound with allusions to a force universally 
attractive, which they chiefly ascribe to the sun, thence 
called Aditya, or the Attractor, a name designed by the 
mythologists to mean the child of the goddess Aditi; but 
the most wonderful passage in the theory of attraction 
occurs in the charming allegorical poem of Shirin and 
Ferhad ; or, the Divine Sprit and a Human Soul dis- 
interestedly Pious, a work which from the first verse to 
the last is a blaze of religious and poetical fire. The 
whole passage appears to me so curious that I make no 
arr ‘4 for giving you a faithful translation of it -— 

‘ There is a strong propensity which dances through 
every atom, and attracts the minutest particle to some 
peculiar object; search this universe from its base to its 
summit, from fire to air, from water to earth, from all 
below the moon to all above the celestial spheres, and 
thou wilt not find a corpuscle destitute of that natural 
attractability ; the very point of the first thread in this 
apparently tangled skein is no other than such a principle 

attraction, and all principles besides are void of a rea! 
basis; from such a propensity arises every motion per- 
ceived in heavenly or in terrestrial bodies; it is a dis- 
Fag to be attracted which taught hard steel to rush 

its place and rivet iteelf on the magnet; it is the 
same disposition which impels the light straw to attech 
itself firmly to amber; it is this quality which gives 
every substance in nature a tendency towards another, 
point inclination forcibly directed to a determinate 


* The Mesneri of 'Jelali-'d-Din, translated from the 
Persian by James W.'{Redhouse, M.R.AS. (London, 


The Pythagoreans are supposed to have derived 
many of their opinions from the Hind® sages; 
and Cicero informs us that the ancient European 
philosophers had an idea of centripetal force and 
a principle of universal gravitation. Dante may 
have obtained his knowledge of the law of attrac- 
tion, as Europe in general derived the ground- 
work of tales and legends current during the 
Middle Ages, from Eastern sources or through the 
esoteric sages of Europe. W. A. Crousroy, 


lasgow. 


A MS. CALENDAR, 1463, 


I possess a manuscript calendar, the date of 
which is about the year 1463. It once belonged 
to the family of Fairfax of Deeping Gate. On 
one of the leaves are written, in a hand which is 
probably identical with that of the writer of the 
calendar, the following verses on the Incarnation : 

“ Wytte hath wondyr pt Reson tell ne can 

Houh a mayde bare a chylde both god & man 

Therfore leve wytte & take to the wundyr 

ffeyth goth a bove & Reson goth vndyr. 
I am informed that these lines occur, with a few 
small variations, at the end of Caxton’s edition of 
the Stans Puer ad Mensam. They are also to 
be found in Gascoigne’s Theological Dicti 
as edited by Mr. James E. Thorold Rogers, MP 
In that place they are printed as prose :— 

“Wyt bath wundur that reson kan not tell; how a 
moder is a mayd and God is man. Leve reson, beleve 
Beleve hath mastry and reson is under.” — 


I think there cannot be much doubt that the 
version in my calendar is the earlier form of the 
text. 

It is probable that these verses were once well 
known and highly prized as a concise statement of 
the sovereign rights of faith over reason. That 
they lingered in the popular memory down to the 
time of James I. is certain, for there is an inscrip- 
tion on the stone lintel of a door in the Skinners’ 
Arms Inn, at Hexham, which contains an un- 
doubted reminiscence of them. I examined this 
inscription on August 13, but found it so 
clogged with colour-wash that only some of the 
words could be made out. James Hewett’s Hand- 
book to Hexham contains a reading of it deci- 
phered under less unfavourable circumstances. It 
is given thus (p. 105) :— 

“C.D. 1613. I, D, 
Reason doth wonder. but Faith he tell can, 
That a Maid was a Mother, and God was a Man; 
Let Reason look down, and Faith see the wonder, 
For Faith sees above, and Reason eees under. 
Reason doth wonder, what by scripture is meant 
Which eaith that Christ’s Body is our Sacrament, 
That our bread is his body, and our drink is his blood, 
Which cannot by Reason be well understood. 
For Faith sees above and Reason below, 
For Faith can see more than Reason doth know.” 


Triibner, 1881). 


Some of the words in the latter lines seem to have 
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been carefully mutilated, probably by some one 
whose theological convictions were of a different 
character te those of the inscriber. It is not un- 
likely that C. D. and I. D. were husband and 
wife. It would be interesting to know something 
about them, whoever they were. Cannot some 


northern antiquary identify them ? 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


EcctesiasticaL Seats or Orrice.—A notice 
of the signs in use by notaries public to authen- 
ticate their acts was recently inserted in “ N. & Q.” 
(6" S. vi. 103). I now beg to ask for the favour 
of the insertion of a note on ecclesiastical seals of 
office, which were specially required in England in 
order to remove the inconvenience arising in early 
times from the absence of notaries public. The 

er importance attaching to this office abroad 
is apparent to any one who has been used to the 
transaction of foreign business in which the 
authentication of a document signed in England 
is necessary. It enjoys an exceptional confi- 
dence in foreign countries. 

The ecclesiastical seal of office was prescribed in 
the Constitutions promulgated by Otho, the Papal 
legate, in 1237, in these terms :— 

“Quoniam tabellionum usus [scil. of public notaries 
inregno Angliw non habetur, prpter quod magis 
tigilla authentica recurrere est necesse, ut eorum copia 
faciliue habeatur : Statuimus ut sigillum habeant non 
solum archiepiscopi et episcopi, sed etiam eorum officiales ; 
item abbates, priores, et decani, archidiaconi et eorum 
oficiales, et decani rurales, necnon ecclesiarum cathe- 
dralium capitula, et caetera quecunque collezia, et con- 
ventus, simul cum suis rectoribus, aut divisim, juxta 
eorum consuetudinem, vel statutum.” 

The form of these seals was also described :— 

“Pro varietate cujuslibet predictorum habeat unus- 

sigillum, puta, nomen dignitatis, officii, sea 
collegii, et etiam illorum proprium ncmen, qui d gnitatis 
vel officii perpetuo gaudent honore, insculptum notis et 
characteribus manifestis; sicque sigillum authenticum 


There was a difference in the seals of those who 
held a temporary office, their names being omitted : 

“Denique illi, qui temporale officium suscipiunt, 

ita, decani rurales, et officiales, sizillum suum quod 

tum nomen officii habeat insculptum, finito officio, ei, 
# quo habuerint officium, continuo et sine molestia 
resignent.”’ 

In Gibson’s Codex (vol. ii. p. 1056, ed. 1713) 
there is this note on “ non habetur,” supr.: “I. e. 
rarus habetur, J. de Athon.” But the qualification 
seems unneces The statement was made 


deliberately, as appears from another clause in the 
same Constitutions :— 

“Quanto scripturarum, que sigillo authentico muni- 
untur, est usus magis necessarius in partibus Angliz, ubi 
notarii non existunt, tanto diligentius,” 

at. Par., Hist, Mojor, ad a., 1287, p. 454, Lund., 1640. 

Ep, 


Menpetssoun’s Memory.—Madame Polko, in 
her Reminiscences of Felix Mendelssohn, records 
“another of the numerous proofs of his musical 
readiness ”—how, at the Birmingham Festival of 
1846, the recitative which preceded the Corona- 
tion Anthem was missing, and Mendelssohn was 
fetched from “an ante-room” and induced to 
write out the parts of Handel’s recitative from 
memory. Unfortunately, the story is repeated 
by my friend Mr. J. T. Bunce in his History 
the Birmingham Hospital and Festivals (p. 109), 
lately published. I have the best means of know- 
ing exactly what took place. Mendelssohn was 
sitting in the vice-presidents’ gallery, enjoying the 
performance, when the chairman of the orchestral 
committee, the late Mr. J. F. Ledsam, went to 
Mendelssohn and stated their difficulty. Mendels- 
sohn at once went to the ante-room, and, being 
furnished with music paper, com a recitative 
for Mr. Lockey, and, the time being so very short, 
scored an accompaniment for two trumpets. The 
whole thing was very simple, yet sufficiently effec- 
tive, Lockey and the two Harpers (I think) read- 
ing the music at sight. I was present at the per- 
formance, and Mr. Ledsam afterwards gave me a 
minute account of the transaction. 


C. M. Inevesy. 
Athenzum Club, 


PaRSIFAL AND THE SancReAL.—The following 
letter, which appeared in the Times of August 4,, 
should find a place in the columns of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ Wagner’s opera suggests the question, What is the 
meaning of the Sangreal? Mr. Tennyson has trans- 
lated it into Holy Grail, and Wagner has the Castle of 
the Grail, and his hero is crowned King of the Grail. 
The true explanation I believe to be this. The nd 
of the Sudarium, which is one of the mysteries of the 
Rosary, mukes St. Veronica present a handkerchief to 
our Lord, on which the Vultus Sanctus remained im- 
printed. This portraiture was called ‘ Vera Eikon,’ 
or ti image, and thence the name of Veronica was 
derived, the name of the woman being Berenice. In 
the same way the Sang-reel, or Sang-real, the real blood, 
became Sungreal. It was in the cup preserved by Joseph 
of Arimathea, and which was used in the Last Supper. 
or Cana Domini. A corruption of the w 
made Grail and Holy Grail. The key to the story of 
the quest of the Sangresl is in the Sermon on the 
Mount, which says, ‘ Ble-sed are the pure of heart, for 
they shall see God.” The quest was for the Real Pre- 
sence in the holy sacrifice and the true blood preserved 
by Joseph of Arimathza. But Sir Percival was dis- 
qualified. He was not pure of heart, on account of his 
intrigue with Queen Guinevere. Those who know any- 
thing of mystical theology will easily understand the 
obscure passages in the original legend. 

“Grorcs BowyEr.” 


Frep. Coventry. 


Travitions oF THE Cornisn Lancuace.—Ap 
interesting paper was read by Mr. H. Jenner on 
this subject before the Philological Society in 
1876. He visited several old persons who pro- 
fessed to have living recollections of portions of 
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the language, and to have learnt the numerals in 
childhood. Of the six specially mentioned by Mr. 
Jenner two have since died, i.¢, Mrs. Soady 
and Mr. Richards, but the Kelynacks, Bernard 
Victor, and Mrs. Treyarthen still survive. Thus 
the’amount of actual tradition now in 1882 may 
be said to be— 

(1.) The numerals: 1, on; 2, doo; 3, tri; 4, 
paj or pajer; 5, pemp; 6, weth ; 7, saayth; 8, 
eith ; 9, naw; 10, deg (taken down as sounded, 
according to the Ellis Glossic system). 

(2.) A few sentences, the chief being the fisher- 
man’s cry, “ Breal meta troja pezwartha, pempthez 
whethez, all is scrawed.” Breal being mackerel, 
the striped fixh ; meta, the fishermen say, meant 
second (though of this there is some doubt); the 
others are the Cornish ordinals and English words. 

(3.) The words embedded in the dialect used by 
the fishermen. 

The expiration of this antique Celtic language 
is of great interest, as it seems to have been the 
only Aryan language that has died out in Western 
Europe in modern times. 

W. S. Lacu-Szrama. 


Penance Scene a —Since this 
subject has appeared in “ N. & Q.” (ante, p. 126), 
the following more detailed account, which ap- 

red in the Western Morning News for Aug. 2, 
1882, should find a place there :— 


“Some very unusual proceedings were witnessed by 
the congregation of All ~aints’ Church, Exst Clevedon, 
on Sunday evening, when a man named Liewell 
Hartree made public confession of and asked pardon for 
his sin in seducing a servant girl, who now awaits her 
trial for the man-laughter of the child. After the even- 
ing prayer and before entering the pulpit, the vicar, 

ing the congregation, said they were about to 

deal with a matter of a most ancient character—a case 
of church discipline. It was a very common reproach 
to English Churchmen that they were the only body of 
Christions in the world amongst whom holy discipline is 
dead. He agreed with the feeliny that it would be a per- 
fectly intoleralle «vil for the p»rixh priest, at his own 
discretion, to call |efore him in the church any notorious 
offender for public te! uke, but it became very different 
when he acted with the consent of the churchwardens 
aa. and parishioners, The churchwarien, at 
a signa! from the vicar, brought the man into the church, 
and he knelt on the chancel steps. A paper was then 
handed to the vicar, who eaid to the man, ‘Do you 
acknowledge this to be your h»ndwriting?’ He, in a 
low voice, said, * Yes.’ e dec!aration was then read as 
follows: ‘1, Liewellyn Hartree, do acknowledge to be 
guilty of a most grievous sin, for which I do hereby 
nek forgiveness of my fellow men, and of the woman 
I bave wronged, and of the Almighty God. In proof of 
my repentance, I promise te carry out the penance laid 
me in the presence of this congregation.’ The 

then said, ‘The penance laid upon a is that you 

Ge to the assize court at Well-, when it shall next be held, 
and take your place were I «hall set you by the prisoner 
atthe bar. Will you accept that penance?’ The man 
answered, ‘Yes.’ Turning to the congregation, the vicar 
said, ‘I am going to ask you alla question. Seeing that 
this man has humbled bimself in the house of God, and 


provided he fulfils his promise, will you forgive him? If 
so, answer, “ I will.”’ congregation replied, ‘I will,’ 
The vicar continued, ‘One thing more. Will you all, as 
far as ey ag may permit, so help this man towards 
living a better life, and shield him from reproach in this 
matter? If so, answer, “I will.”’ The congregation 
replied, ‘I will.’ The vicar then, turninz to the young 
man, pronounced these words, ‘God be with thee, my 
son, and give thee peace of true repentance to live a 
better life from this time henceforth. Amen.’ The 
vicar yy - — the pulpit and preached a 
sermon from the twenty-firet verse of the eigh 

chapter of St. ow,” — 

Wm. Pencetry. 
Torquay. 


Tae Parish Reoister or Sr. Martin's, 
Leicester.—There is a notice of an entry in this 
register of the marriage of Thomas Tilsey and 
Ursula Russell in 1576, the former of whom being 
deaf and dumb, it was agreed by the bishop, 
mayor, and others that certain signs and actions 
should be used by him, which are thus described : 

«First he embraced her with his armes, and tooke 
her by the hande, put a ringe upon her finger, and laid 
his hande upon his harte, and upon her harte, and held 
up his handes towards heaven; and to shew his con- 
tinuance to dwell with her to his lyves end, he did it by 
closing of his eyes with his hands, and digging out the 
earthe with his fete, and pullinge as though he would 
ringe a bell, with divers other signes approved.”— 
Spencer's Vew Guide to Leicester, p. 45, Leicester, s.a, 

A less elaborate ceremonial is thought sufficient 
under similar circumstances at the present time. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Paarson’s Turspar is le; as a synonym for 
Shrove Tuesday in an article, “ From the Heart of 
the Wolds” (Lincolnshire), in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine for August, 1882:— 

** Cock-fighting went on in the pinfold from morning 
to night, all the population sitting round it with their 
feet inside, the ‘bairns’ doing their best to get an 
occasional peep. ‘1 mind, said an old inhabitant, ‘a 
farmer's wife in particular who used, early every Phar- 
son's Tuesday, to put on her red cloak and take her seat 
upon the wall to watch the mains. She would cry out— 
I seem to hear her now--“ A guinea on the black ‘un! 
a guinea on the black ‘un !”’” 

Sr. Swirar. 


Tae Tueatre Crown: war catiep “Gitte” 
1s Frencn.—In Brachet’s Dictionary (trans. 
Kitchin) I noticed that gille was said to represent 
the Latin name Aigidius, and it was added that 
no reason was known why the theatre clown should 
be called gille. It struck me that perhaps it was a 
play upon the name, alluding to the old French 
guile or guille (Eng. wile), v. Diez, ii. p. 324. This 
is confirmed by Migne’s Lexicon M. et Inf. Lat. 
under “Gilla”: “ Fraus, illusio. Gal. tromperie, 
fourberie, mensonge, ol. gille, guille; unde pro 
ludus aleatorius vel mimicus,” 

Freperic T. 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sir Francis Drake.—Can any one give mea 
list of the authentic portraits of Sir Francis 
Drake? I am acquainted with those mentioned 
in “N. & Q.” 3° S. iii., and also with the portrait 
belonging to the borough of Plymouth exhibited 
by Mr. Lucas in the “ Armada Exhibition.” Are 
there any others ? 

Where is the best contemporary account of the 
death of Drake and his funeral? I have met a 

tic account of Drake’s funeral written at the 
time, but have not kept the reference where to find it. 

There has been a dispute lately as to the famous 
game of bowls at Plymouth. Some have held 
that it was played near the site of the Royal 
Hotel, Plymouth, as there was the bowling-green, 
and also that Drake would have seen the Armada 
without ae telling hi The latter is a plea 
which is of little value to “those who know Ply- 
mouth. The sea view, westward from the Hoe, is 
bounded by Penlee Point. The Armada was seen 
by Fleming off the Lizard, some sixty miles further, 
which is only visible from Rame Head (the next 
headland beyond Penlee) in very clear weather. By 
no earthly power could Drake or his men see the 
Armada from the Hoe, nor was it probably so 
seen by any before the evening (several hours, at 
least, after the notice of —— when Medina 
Sidonia, passing the English fleet, lay off Plymouth 
prepared for battle. As to the Soule -green, the 
question resolves itself into a matter of evidence : 
1) Whether the bowling-green near the Royal 

otel was in use in Elizabeth’s time ; (2) whether 
it was the only one. The Plymouth tradition is 
in favour of the Hoe itself, as represented in Mr. 
Lacas’s picture. W. S. Lacu-Szrama. 


Tae Post Gray.—(1) In the admirable and most 
interesting life of Gray recently published by Mr. 
Gosse, in the series of “ English Men of Letters,” 
the two Misses Antrobus are spoken of as the 

net's nieces ; but as Gray was the only child of 

parents who survived infancy, this must be a 
mistake. I should be glad to know what the re- 
lationship really was. (2) In the church of Everdon, 
Northants (a living in the gift of Eton College), is 
a stone recording the name of a former rector, Mr. 
Antrobus, Unfortunately I forget the Christian 
name. Which of Gray’s uncles was this? I should 
be glad to take this opportunity of mentioning 
that the inscription to Mrs. Gray at Stoke Pogis 
has been cleared and renewed since I called atten- 
tion to it in your columns about two years 
Alas! there is nothing yet to replace the lost 

F. B. B. 


Sr. Joun’s Cotiece, Camserper (3). — The 
admission books of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
are in course of publication. Any one who can 
identify the following places named in them, and 
will communicate his discovery to Prof. Mayor, 
Cambridge, will greatly facilitate and improve the 
work :— 

Coesyde, Westmorel. 

Bargh (? Burrow in Scotforth), Lanc. 

Lianivill, Denh, 

Baynton, Durh. 

Cardale, Yk. 

Warsdeil (? Wardle, Lanc.). 

Gavaring and Vanshuart, Franche Comté. . 

Benton (? Bempton), Yk. 

Maseam (! Muskham, ? Misson), Notte, 

Zanod, Linc. 

Ussaker, Cumb. 


*Avaropia.—Prof. Skeat (Concise Etymol. Dict... 
p. 513), s.v. “ Anatomy,” has, “(F.—L.—Gk.) F. 
anatomie, L. anatomia, Gk. avaropia, the same 
as avarouy.” It seems from this as if there were 
a known Greek word dvarouia. But, so far as I 
have seen, no instance of such a Greek word has 
been shown. There is in Celius Aurelianus, a 
Latin writer of probably the third century, what 
is the nearest approach to it:—“ Quasi quidem 
per apertionem, quam Greci anatomiam dicunt ” 
(De Morbb. Acut., i. 8, in Art. Med. Principes, 
tom. x. p. 25, Laus., 1714). I was lately, how- 
ever, informed by an eminent medical writer 
that he had been looking for twenty years for an 
instance of the use of dvatopia, and thought that 
he had found one at last, Will W. A. G. oblige 
by saying if there is such an instance? 
Ep. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Ayonymous TraNnsLaTors oF PsaLMs.— 

The Harp of Salem. By a Lady. Edinburgh, J. T. 
Smith. 12mo. 1827, 

Spare Moments: Poems Secular and Religious. Bom- 
bay, Thacker, Vining & Co. 12mo. 1875. 
Iam anxious to trace the authors of the above. 
The latter is by a descendant of the unfortunate 
Christopher Smart, many of whose psalms he re- 
prints and intersperses with his own, bat I want 
the exact name. Witt, T. Brooxe. 

157, Richmond Road, Hackney, E. 


Portrait oF Dante, 1840.—What portrait of 
Dante is alluded to by Mr. Carlyle (Hero-Wor- 
ship, lecture iii.) as that “commonly attributed 
to Biotto ”? The fresco which has lately attracted 
so much interest was not discovered till 1840, and 
Mr. Carlyle’s lecture was delivered May 12, 1840, 
alluding seemingly to a portrait already familiarly 
known. P. EB 


Wituram Setwoop, friend 


ago. | of mine at Kinross, on the shore of Loch jonged 


has a skeleton clock which is said to have belon 


epitaph of poor West at Hatfield. 
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in the possession of the family he got it from. 
On it is engraved, “ William Selwood at y® May- 
made in Lothbury fecit.” At what date did William 
Selwood live, and is there any likelihood of its 


ever having belo to Queen ? 
ona . R. Hate. 


Sr. Joun tae Evancetist, Watiine 
—There is a scarce tract entitled :— 

“TheS of a Di os tion between Mr. Ss 
of St. John Evanglists, Watling Street, and a Popi 
Priest,” &c. 


Was this a church burnt down at the Great Fire 
and never rebuilt? Cunningham does not note 
it a separate heading. A. Warp. 


J. T. Hetws: Satvator Rossty1.—I have in 
my possession a portrait (size 2ft. 2in. by 3ft.) of 
@ young lady, fair, with light hair, and holding a 

ig of orange blossom in her left hand; she is 

ped ina red mantle. It is a half-length, and is 
signed in the right-hand corner “J. T. Heins fec. 
1724” (or what appears to be such), and in the 
left “ A&' 9.” Whose portrait is it? I have also 
in my possession a violin (it has belonged to us 
about eighty years) signed inside “ Salvator 
Rossini, Florence, Anno 1774.” Is it of any value, 
and could any one give me particulars of the 
maker BreGEsTUNA, 


Otp Romygr : MS. Sermons.—I have several 
MS. sermons, beautifully written, which appear to 
have been preached between 1700 and 1720 at 
Old Romney and Brookland. I shall be glad to 
learn who was the incumbent at the time. The 
sermons belonged to an ancestor of mine, a Nor- 
folk rector, who died in 1768. I know they were 
not written by him. Epwarp J. TaYor. 

Bishopwearmouth. 


Famity or U.S.A.—Can any 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” give me the parentage 
of William Cabell, buried at Warminster Sept. 4, 
1704? He was grandfather of Dr. William Cabell, 
founder of the above-named family, and appears 
to have moved to Warminster about 1663. 

Witiiam 

Surrey Lodge, Brixton Hill, 8.W. 

[See ante, p. 69.] 


Carraix Mepwinx.—I shall! be greatly 
obliged to any of your readers who will favour me 
with information as to what family of Hamilton 
the wife of Capt. Thomas Medwin (Lord Byron’s 
friend) belonged. Ona memorial card printed gt 
Siena, where this lady died in 1868, she is de- 
scribed as “Nata Baronessa Hamilton, nacque in 
Londra 26 Febbrajo, 1788.” I have, I believe, 
read te | communication concerning Capt. Med- 
win whi 
j 


Burretu : ATHELINGTON.—What villages in 
Lincolnshire are represented’ by these ancient 
names ? G. T. H. 


Taz Cann Orrice.—In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries there was in this city a house 
called the Cann Office, and in Montgomeryshire at 
the present time is an inn called the Cann Office 
Inn. Can you give the origin of this name? Is 
it derived from cancellaria ? ; 

Cuartes E. Davis, F.S.A. 


Parise Reoisters anp Hovse.— 
The parish registers only date back as far as 
1736, although the transcripts in the bishop's 
registry at Worcester commence with the year 
1611. Is it possible that through “N. & Q.” 
some information can be obtained @bout the 
missing registers from 1611 to 1735% About 
twenty-three years ago there was ex for sale 
in Malvern Wells a representation in wool-work 
of the old Hindlip House, which was destroyed 
some sixty years ago to make room for the present 
edifice. Can any of Your correspondents give me 
any information as to its present whereabouts ? 


P. 
Hindlip Hall, Worcester. 


“To avait or.”—In the memorial to Lord 
Granville (Times, June 26, 1882) of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, it is asserted that “ It 
has become increasingly important, in the commer- 
cial interests of England and of Europe, ¢o avail of 
the present occasion,” &. Is the above usage 
supported by English writers ? c. M. IL 

Athenzum Club. 


Tumstepown Dicx’s.— Amongst the field- 
names in the parish of Wedmore, Somerset, I find 
Tumbledown Dick’s. Passing through the village 
of Farnborough, Surrey, last month, I noticed 
Tumbledown Dick’s Hotel. Can tell 
what is the origin of this name? 8. H. A. H. 


Tae Great Orance Conspiracy. — Where 
can I find the fullest and best account of this 
conspiracy, on which Joseph Hume obtained 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1836? 
I wish also to ascertain whether the then members 
for Chichester, Mr. Thomas Millerand Mr. Thomas 
May, were amongst those who went to meet 
William of Orange on his landing at Torbay. I 
have reason to think that they did so, but cannot 
find any list of the persons of station and import- 
ance who thus early declared 


Chichester. 
“ Hours.”—There is a series of 


twelve female figures, with emblematic accessories, 
called Raphael’s “Hours of the Day and Night. 
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They are said to be the decorations of a clock-case 
in some palazzo in Rome. I have looked in vain 
in every list of Raphael’s works to which I can 
procure access in order to discover, for particular 
reasons, their whereabouts, and shall feel much 

iged to any of your correspondents for any 
information on the subject. 

(“It was once stated in my hearing that they 
[Raphael's ‘ Hours '] formed the decoration of a clock- 
ease in the Vatican. He who made the assertion not 
having seen them, this for the present must be con- 
sidered as a conjecture only.”—Mr. Ben. Nattali, The 
Library, Windsor Castle, in “N.& Q.,” 5% 8. vii. 318. 
See also “ N. & Q.,” 5% S. vi. 48; vii. 288 ; viii. 195.) 


Tue Cost or Wars. —I shall be obliged to 
any one who will kindly give me (1) the cost, (2) 
the number of lives lost on both sides, (3) the 
aumber of years it lasted, of each of the following 
wars :— 

The American Revolution, closed 1781. 

The Peninsular. 

The Crimean. 

The Federal and Confederate States of America. 

The Indian Mutiny. 

The Franco-German. 

The Russo-Turkish. 

J. GZORGE. 


Avrnors or Quotations WanTED.— 
“The world exists by change, and but for that 
All matter would to chaos back 
To form a pillow for a sleeping God.” 

I met with the above at Leyden in 1837, and, I think, 
prefixed to some inaugural dissertation; but I had not 
then learned Capt. Cuttle’s sage admonition, and omitted 
to “make a note of ” it, W. Mz. 

“ The better I know men, the more I admire dogs.” 

I believe it is in Harriet Martineau or Montesquieu. 


Carlyle, too, has something similar, I believe. 
H. Wrxpaam Carter. 


Replies. 


THE CRESSY PEERAGE, AND THE CRESSYS OF 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, AND 
YORKSHIRE. 

(6" S. vi. 28, 136.) 

_There are more questions, both genealogical and 
historical, raised by Lac’s query than the replies 
hitherto sent have noticed. It is scarcely sufficient 
to refer Lac to Courthope’s Nicolas’s Historic 
Peerage without also referring him to Banks, who, 
in his Baronia Anglica Concentrata, gives a short 
account of this title s.v. “ Cressie or Cressy.” 

“William de Cressy,” says Banks, “had summons 
22 and 25 Edward I., but Sir N. Harris Nicolas doubts 
whether either was a regular writ of summons. Never- 
theless it must be borne in mind that the 22 Edward I. 
was admitted in the Roos case, and reference may be 
made to Rot. Parl., i. 127, for the Parliament of that 
year, before which the plea between William de Vesey 
and John FitzThomas was brought. And in the Parlia- 
ment of 25 Edward I, were confirmed the Great Charter 


and the Charta de Foresta. So that this objection on 
the part of Sir N. Harris Nicolas must fall to the 
ground. Whether William de Cressy was or was not 
actually present there is no evidence beyond the nega- 
tive evidence of the absence of proof of his having been 
fined for non-attendance. He was not again summoned.” 

There is more on the subject in Banks, under 
the title “ Everingham,” in the course of which 
there occur some very severe criticisms on the 
“ingenuity of a deceased learned herald” (named 
in the margin as Francis Townsend, Windsor 
Herald), who, with a view to gratify the ambition 
of a Scotch nobleman (similarly named as the 
Earl of Rosebery), “ made a pedigree for his lord- 
ship,” set forth in Wood’s Douglas. 

Sir Bernard Burke has not admitted the barony 
of Cressy into the last edition of his Zxtinct and 
Dormant Peerages, and would therefore seem 
to have been at that date under the impression, 
to which the deservedly weighty name of Sir N. 
Harris Nicolas has given such currency, that no 
such peerage of Parliament had really ever existed. 

But it is, to say the least of it, doubtful how 
far the opinion expressed by Nicolas and Court- 
hope was not itself based upon a mere suggestion 
of a doubt pencilled in the margin of a copy of 
Dugdale’s Summonses, “ which belonged,” as Court- 
hope tells us, “ to the late Francis Townsend, Esq., 
Windsor Herald,” and which note “appears to 
have been originally written in a copy of the 
Summonses in the College of Arms by John 
Vincent, son of the able and well-known Augustine 
Vincent, Windsor Herald.” 

It seems to me, on a review of the whole of the 
circumstances, that we ought to have somethi 
more than this copy of a copy of a doubt, hand 
down from writer to writer, as the basis of a 
decision, ex cathedré, that there never was a peer- 
age of Cressy. 

The fact of the admission of the writ of 22 
Edward I. in the De Roos case would seem to 
outweigh a bushel of arguments against that 
summons, and if admitted in one case it must 
surely be admitted in all. 

As to the 25 Edward I., the remarks of Banks 
on the statute known as the Confirmation of the 
Charters are worthy of attention. Either the 
Charters were confirmed by a regular Parliament 
in 25 Edward L., or they were not. If they were, 
the Parliament must be admitted; if they were 
not, that particular confirmation was irregular, at 
least, perhaps invalid. It may be sufficient to 
suggest, for the consideration of those who deny 
the validity of the 25 Edward I., that Hallam 
accepts both the Parliament and the statute. 

The objection urged by Courthope that many- 
persons summoned in 22 and 25 Edward I. were 
never again summoned proves too much. It 
applies, if at all, to many peerages the fact of 
whose creation is not doubted. 

That the pencil note on which so much of the 
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ment turns really was in the handwriting of 
John Vincent is confessedly merely a guess on 
the ve of Townsend, whose expression is, “of 
the dwriting, as I think, of John Vincent,” 
This, I submit, is scarcely satisfactory ground for 
us to go upon, whatever value we might be dis- 
posed to set upon the undoubted writing of the 
son of the able and well-known Augustine 
As the question whether a pee 0 
Cressy was created, it will be seen that I differ 
from the apparent view of Mr. Pracock, and 
from the expressed view of Mr. Solly, in so 
far as the latter excludes a ap summons, 
For, in his Index, Mr. Solly only gives us 
Cressy as a barony by tenure, temp. ow II. to 
Edward I., and pronounces that ny extinct. 
Courthope also gives the list of members of the 
Cressy family who were barons by tenure for five 
generations—from Hugh, living 1186, to William, 
The history of William de Cressy, . Edw. I, 
can be followed in considerable the 
of Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, vol. i. Of that 
history it may be enough to say here that we find 
him returned from the counties of Nottingham 
and Derby in 1297 among those holding lands or 
rents to the amount of twenty pounds yearly 
value and upwards, either in capite or otherwise, 
and, as such, summoned under the general writ to 
rform military service in person at the Notting- 
m muster, 25 Edward [., and similarly from 
Lincoln in 1300 among those holding lands, &c., 
to the value of forty pounds, at the Carlisle 
muster, 28 Edward I. is William de Cressy 
also appears by the Writs to have been one of the 
justices of Oyer and Terminer assigned in co. 
Notts, pursuant to the Articuli super Chartas, 
28 Edward I, May 10, 1300, and one of the jus- 
tices assigned to take inquests of offences against 
the in the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, 
and Derby, 33 Edward IL, Nov. 23, 1304. ; 
In vol. ii., div. iii, of Palgrave’s Parliamentary 
Writs we are enabled to trace the fortunes of 
other persons of the name of Cressy between 1312 
and 1324. I will only briefly mention that they 
all appear to be of the same stock, except, perhaps, 
Hamo de Cressy, of Grandston and tentan 
of whom I can only say that be appears as attend- 
ing the array of the Hundred of Loose, in Suffolk, 
19 Edward II. I have not attempted to trace out 
the possible filiation of Hamo on the Nottingham- 
shire and Lincolnshire stock. To that stock, how- 
ever, I feel no doubt in assigning the following 


ns :—- 

1324. Edmund de Cressy, Knt., returned by 
the Sheriff of Notts as summoned to attend a 
great council, 17 Edward II., and of whom it is 
certified, sub “ Kesteven,” that he did not reside 
in the county. 


1312. Hugh de Cressy, empowered with others 
to talliate the king’s cities, burghs, &c., in. the 
counties of Warwick, Leicester, Nottingham, and 
Derby, Dec. 16, 1 Edward IT. 

1316. The same, apparently, certified pursuant 
to a writ tested at Clipston, March 5, as Lord of 
the township of Hodsock, cum soca, co. Notts, 
9 Edward IL 

1316. Johanna de Cressy, similarly certified as 
holding part of the township of Selston, co. Notts, 
9 Edward II. 

1315. Thomas de Cressy.—Acts of extortion 
alleged against, whilst acting under a commission 
of array, co. Notts. C mmission to inquire tested 
at Clipston Dec. 29, 9 Edward II. 

1316. The same, certified, as above, as one of 
the lords of the township of Selston, co. Notts, 
9 Edward II. 

1316. William de Cressy, certified, as above, as. 
one of the lords of the township of Melton, co, 
York, 9 Edward IT. 

1324. William de Cressy, Kat., returned by the 
Sheriff of Lincolnshire as summoned by general 

roclamation to the great council at Westminster, 

y 9, 17 Edward II. 

If these last two entries relate to the same 
person, as I incline to believe, they are worth 
noting, as giving an early link of connexion 
between the Cressy families in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire, the identity of the Nottinghamshire 
and Lincolnshire stocks having been previously 
shown under William de Cressy, temp. Edward L., 
whose lands in Kesteven were worth forty pounds 
or more per annum in 28 Edward I. 

The name itself seems to be local, and of Lin- 
colnshire origin (cf. Burke’s General Armory). It 
is scarcely necessary to point out that it is of 
earlier date than the battle of Crécy, and that 
there can be no other than an accidental re- 
semblance between the two names, unless Ee 
lology should discover some occult relation, which 
even then would not affect the proved history of 
the English baronial family. 

The Cressy pedigree in the Visitations of Not- 
tinghamshire, 1569-1614 (Harl. Soc.), commences 
with Christopher, of Fishbrooke, Yorkshire, whose 
great-grandson William, of Holme, co. Notts, is 
entered as being thirty-four years old in 1575. 
In connexion with the Everingham alliance, it 
may be noted that Gervas, brother of William, 
of Holme, is stated in the Notts Visitation to 
have married “dr. of...... Everingham, and widdow 
of......Wilson.” The Elizabethan Roll, printed as 
appendix ii. in the volume containing Tonge’s 
Visitation (Surtees Soc.), gives a “ Garvis ——_ 
Gent., Argt., lion rampant double-queued, a 
in dexter chief a crescent sa.,” under the bailiwick 
of Skyrack-cum-Barkston. The Nottinghamshire 
Gervas Cressy would seem to have been a 
son. 
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Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire, 1665-6 (Sur- 
tees Soc.), exhibits a pedigree of three generations of 
Cressy of Birkin (Barkston Ashe wapentake), the 
family which rouses Banks’s wrath in regard to 
the pretensions made on its behalf. It seems 
worth remarking that Gervase, who died vit. pat., 
was the eldest son of Everingham Cressy, of 
Birkin (0b. 1644 or thereabouts), with whom 
Dugdale’s pedigree commences. The line of this 
Gervase, who married a Lincolnshire Chester, 
ended in his son Everingham, who died un- 
married. A later Gervase appears as second son 
of the Everingham Cressy who was of Birkin in 
1666. The arms recorded by Dugdale give the 
Cressy coat without the difference noted in the 
Elizabethan Roll in Tonge. Sir Bernard Burke 
blazons the Cressy lion as “armed and langued 
gu.,” an addition to the blazon of the Elizabethan 
Roll and Dugdale, and he assigns both to the 
Cressy Hall family in Lincolnshire, and to the 
Owlcotts family in Nottinghamshire a different 
crest from that recorded by Dugdale for the 
Birkin family. It may be that the Earl of Rose- 
bery is heir-general of the Cressys of Birkin, but 
it does not seem to be by any means established 
that he would therefore be heir-general of William 
de Cressy, summoned in 22 and 25 Edward I. 

©. H. E. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Proyunciation or “ Tea,” &c. (6" S. vi. 129). 
—In his English Grammar Ben Jonson illustrates 
the diphthong ea by the words earl, pearl, meat, 
seat, sea, flea ; then adds, “ To which add yea and 
plea ; and you have at one view all our words of 
this termination.” That is, according to Jonson, 
there are only four words ending in ea. Prof. 
Earle (Philology of the English Tongue, p. 171) 
continues the list thus : “ He forgot the word lea, 
or perhaps regarded it as a bad spelling for ley or 
lay. This makes five. A sixth, pea, has come 
into existence since. To these there has been 
added a seventh, viz., tea.” It seems likely that 
the diphthong ea, from the fifteenth century on- 
wards, was sounded like modern ay. Lydgate 
has saysown season; and Falstaff’s remark 
(1 Henry IV., IL iii.) about reasons being as plenti- 
ful as blackberries recefves additional significance 
if we take into consideration the way in which the 
word was undoubtedly pronounced at the time. 
These points are duly noticed by Prof. Earle, who 
also notes the fact that Milton rhymes, in L’ Alle- 
gro, the word feat with eat in the past tense, while 
Cowley rhymes cheat and great, and Michael 
Drayton has seas rhyming to raise. 

From a full examination of Dryden’s practice 
some interesting and valuable results are obtained. 
Out of thirty-seven instances of the word sea used 
as a rhyme, twenty-five have the sound of ay, 
while eleven have the modern pronunciation, and 


one is doubtful. As a rule, where the rhymes do 
not occur in close succession, and where there is 
some elaboration of the melody, the older sound 
is preferred. In stanza poems, for example, such 
as Oliver Cromwell, the Annus Mirabilis, and the 
Threnodia Augustalis, this is the case, Sea is 
used as a rhyme in four distinct stanzas of the 
Annus Mirabilis—in the ninth, the thirty-first, the 
sixty-seventh, and the hundred and sixtieth. In 
the first and the third of these it rhymes to lay, 
while the other rhymes are pray and way res 
tively. In the Threnodia Augustalis (1. 139) the 
poet compares the alternate movements of hope 
and fear to the tide :— 

“ Thus, at half ebb, a rolling sea 

Returns and wins upon the shore ; 

The wat’ry herd, affrighted at the roar, 

Rest on their fins awhile, and stay, 

Then backward take their wond’ring way.” 
In the heroic couplet Dryden has several examples 
of the modern pronunciation, rhyming sea to words 
like be, me, free, and progeny; but he prefers the 
older sound when suitable, and rhymes freely, in 
the translations from Ovid, Boccaccio, &c., with 
words like way, obey, survey, delay, and decay. 
For example, in doing the Ceyx and Alcyone, 
which is intimately connected with the sea, the 
rhyme with way is used three times ; and it is 
probably not accidental that of three triplets that 
occur throughout the translations (Lucretius, i. 20; 
Ovid, Art of Love, i, 455; and Ovid, Metam., xii. 
9), sea has the older pronunciation in the latter 
two. This is decided enough :— 

“ A thousand ships were mann’d, to sail the sea: 

Nor had their just resentments found delay, 

Had not the winds and waves oppos'd their way.” 
The doubtful example is in the translation of 
Boccaccio’s Cymon and Iphigenia, |. 613, where 
sea is rhymed with the word we now call quay, 
Dryden writes this key, the following being the 
buoyant and picturesque couplet :— 

“Then ply their oars, and brush the buxom sea, 

While troops of gather'd Rhodians crowd the key,” 

It is likely enough that the older pronunciation is 
the one intended here, particularly when we bear 
in mind that the sound of ay as in day used to 
be, and in some places is still, that employed in pro- 
nouncing quay. 

It remains to be added, in regard to Dryden’s 
employment of sea in rhyme, that, though he uses 
the word in the plural very often, there are only 
four distinct instances of the older pronunciation. 
Three of these are in the translations from Ovid 
(where seas rhymes to obeys, raise, and pays), and 
the fourth is in the ninth stanza of the ode to 
Mrs. Anne Killigrew, the choice in this instance 
bearing out what has already been said as to ex- 
pressive melody :— 

“ Mean time her warlike brother on the seas 

His waving streamers to the winds displays, 

And vows for his return with vain de pays.” 
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‘On the whole, it is not too much to assume that 
Dryden still looked upon the undoubtedly original 
sound of ea as preferable both in regard to accuracy 
and musical effect, while he admitted what has 
now come to be the sound as a useful assonance. 
It is interesting to note, by way of contrast, that 
there is a relic of the old pronunciation in Cowper’s 
assonance, where he makes Alexander Selkirk 


“ From the centre all round to the sea,” 

The word tea is, of course, comparatively 
modern, the pronunciation in the eighteenth cen- 
tury being due to French influence. Here again, 
however, one cannot but note the coincidence 
there is in that pronunciation with the original 
sound of the diphthong in the small class of words 
with which tea is grouped. Pope was not only 
using 2 fashionable utterance, but also speaking in 
accordance with the genius of the language, when 
(Rape of the Lock, iii. 7) he apostrophized the 
queen thus :— 

“ Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea.” 
See Abp. Trench’s English Past and Present, 
. 120, 292-3. Tuomas Bayye. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


This question strikes a student of English as a 
little odd, but it is probable that many English- 
men have never even heard of Mr. Ellis’s 
wonderful book upon early English pronunciation, 
in which it is only too conclusively shown that 
the pronunciation of modern English differs in 
every conceivable way, and always for the worse, 
from that of Middle English and Anglo-Saxon. 
The word sea, spelt see in Middle English, was 
universally pronounced for many centuries pre- 
cisely as we now pronounce say; and the pro- 
nunciation of the A.-S. sé did not greatly differ 
from that. The German see and Du. ze have 
pene the true sound of the ee to this moment. 

word tea, being comparatively a late word, is 
in somewhat a different case, but was certainly 
pronounced like F. thé, G. thee, in the seventeenth 
century and later. Watrer W. Sxear. 

As rhymes to “tea” Pope gives away (Rape of 
the rhe 4 i. 62), obey (ibid, iii. 8), stay (Mise. 
Poems, ix. 28); and to “ bohea,” way (Rape of the 
Lock, iv. 155). Dr. Watts, in his Lyric Poem to 
John Locke, makes day and play rhyme with sea. 

Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


Parocaiat Reaisters v. 141, 211, 233, 
248, 273, 291, 310, 329, 409, 435, 449, 492; vi. 69, 
91, 130).— Lawyers and antiquaries appear to be 
pushing for the right to handie parish registers as 
much as they please on making “a reasonable 
payment for the actual services of the parish clerk 
or sexton”; and they write very much as if they 
considered that parish clerks and sextons have 


some legal authority over, or lien upon, the re- 
gisters. As an antiquary and a clergyman, and 
one perhaps not altogether unacquainted with 
ecclesiastical law, allow me s to entreat my 
clerical brethren, the only lool aietedions of the 
registers of their parishes, never to permit any 
lawyer or antiquary to “search” their registers 
except under their own eye and as assistants for 
the time to themselves. An incumbent has no 
right whatever to depute his custody of these 
records to any one whom he has not good reason 
to know that he can trust as well as he can trust 
himself. He should certainly never depute it, 
beyond mere fetching and carrying, to the parish 
clerk of a country parish, who is probably a 
dener, still less to the sexton, who is probably a 
hedger and ditcher. Nor ought he, certainly, to 
trust them in the hands of any promiscuous 
lawyer or antiquary who may happen to send in 
his card to him without using as keen and watch- 
ful an eye as an official at the Record Office or in 
the MS. Department of the British Museum. If 
I am permitted to use a unique MS. volume in 
the latter place Iam quite sure that Mr. Bond’s 
deputies know perfectly well how to look after me, 
and do look after me. Why should I, as the cus- 
todian of the unique public document placed in 
my charge as Rector of Beverston, be less careful 
of my responsibility? Why should antiquaries or 
lawyers ask me to be so? As for fees, I certainly 
think the time even of a rector is worth something. 
But lawyers always object to fees when they are 
not paid forlaw. J. H. Brunt, D.D., F.S.A. 


I desire, as a parochial clergyman, to protest 
against the removal of these archives from the 
parishes to which they belong. It is in the interest 
of the few as against that of the many that this 
proposition is made; certainly very much to the 

uniary and general loss of the poor, who now 
ove easy access to them and the advantage of 
them, usually without cost. -But somehow the 
progress of recent legislation has generally had 
that effect. A better proposal would be to gather 
up the copies that are now reposing in the diocesan 
registries, The imperfection of these has chiefly 
arisen from the condition imposed of having the 
copy attested by the churchwardens. And, again, 
the destruction of so many registers by damp has 
generally been caused by the legal requirement of 
keeping them in an iron chest in the church ; and 
their loss has, in many instances, arisen from the 
non-residence of the clergy, and the parish clerk 
having been their custodian. Jonn SLaTrer. 


I should like to add a query to that of Mr. 
Hyp« Crarkz, and it is this: Is there any chance 
of reasonable fees being fixed for searches in these 
registers? I am asked fifteen shillings per day of 
four hours for searching a bishop’s > x 
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A Roman Eacte (6 S. vi. 68).—The Roman 
eagle in the collection of the Duke of Wellington 
was discovered, a few years ago, during the exca- 
vations carried on by his grace and under the 
superintendence of the late Rev. J. G. Joyce, 
Rector of Strathfieldsaye, at the Roman city of 
Silchester, (Caer Saegonte of the Britons and the 
Calleva Attrebatum of the Romans), and not on 
the site of an old camp at Strathfieldsaye. The 
find is not unique, as the following extract from a 
paper by Dr. Joseph Stevens, on The Roman Town 
of Silchester, recently read before the members of 
our local Archzological Society, will show :— 

“The most remarkable find, however, was that of a 
bronze eagle, six inches in height, which was found 
ander a mass of charred timber. It has been wrenched 
from its standard, and its wings, which were vertical, 
had been torn away. It was found in a small room on 
the left of the basilica. On careful comparison of the 
representations of the Roman eagles borne at the head 
of the legions, it agreed in every particular with them, 
even to the moulding in which the feathers are depicted. 
The President of the Zoological Society had pointed out 
to Mr. Joyce that it resembled the Assyrian pattern, a 
circumstance which indicated for the cast a very con- 
siderable antiquity. The eyes were prominent and 
Cay spunels, and were of exceeding beauty. I be- 
jeve there was but one standard with an eagle to a 
legion ; and as the Roman army consisted of auxiliaries 
from almost all nations that from time to time had 
fallen under the Roman arms, the banners must have 
been singularly diversified. It has been generally stated 
that the Silchester eagle is unique, but it is not so. In 
the Journal of the British Archwological Association, 
1873, occurs a notice by Mr. Grover of the finding of a 
ley of a bronze eagle in Victoria Street, City, which 

in a similar been wrenched from the fulmen 
grasped by the talons. The feathering was similar, the 
5 ue wanting, and it had been purposely muti- 


May I add that Iam much surprised that Sil- 
chester is not more frequented, and consequently 
better known? There may be seen the complete 
plan of a typical Roman settlement in Britain, 
with its two miles of wall, standing boldly above 
we in some places nearly twenty feet high. 

Forum, the Basilica, a temple, public baths, 
villas, &c., have been opened, and are now exposed 
to view, and, alas! to the action of the elements. 
On the destruction of Silchester, its use appears to 
have vanished, as it was never rebuilt ; and it has 


been left to time to accumulate something like | P' 


four feet of mould only above the ruins. Why 
thousands of people who have never seen Silchester 
troop off to examine the much more insignificant 
remains at Brading is to me inexplicable. Sil- 
chester is three miles from Mortimer station, on 
the Basingstoke and Reading branch of the Great 
Western Railway, and seven miles from Basing- 
stoke. Cuartes F. Cooxsey. 
Celtesbury, Basingstoke, 


The Duke of Wellington’s eagle was found not 


at Strathfieldsaye, but at the ancient Roman city 
of Silchester, during the excavations carried on 


there in the years 1864-72. My late lamented 
friend the Rev. J. G. Joyce, under whose superin- 
tendence the work was executed, told me that he 
had searched every museum from London to 
Naples, and had not found another eagle. Nothing 
at Silchester gave him such pleasure as the finding 
of this relic of Rome. G, F. Buanprorp. 


A German Epicram (6% S. vi. 129).—Many 
years ago I filled many note-books with verse 
translations, more numerous than valuable, from 
German and other languages. I remember that one 
translation, which I cannot now find, ran thus:— 

“ Says Justice: Cuique suum; 
But Love says: Cuique tuum,” 
The original is :— 
“ Das Recht sagt: Jedem das Seine, 
Die Liebe: Jedem das Deine.” 
The author was Wilhelm Miiller. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 


“ Acervus Mercuri” §S. vi. 28).—This 
phrase shows that the Roman ple had 
thoroughly identified this god with the Greek 
Hermes. The latter was supposed to be the 
guardian of roads, and to be connected with 
whatever was found in them or by the wayside. 
His name became at length a synonym for such 
things, and hence the saying xowds ‘Epps 
(Hermes is common) whenever a bystander 
claimed a part of something found in the road. 
This gave the same right that was claimed among 
schoolboys in my youth by calling out “ Shares!” 
or in Lancashire “Sn !” when such things 
were found. Hence the phrase “acervus Mer- 
curii” meant a heap of things on the road, or 
common things of little value. In the time of 
Isidore, Bishop of Seville, the word had received 
a still more restricted meaning, for he defines 
Mercurius as a heap of stones on the top of a 
hill (“ Lapidum congeries in cacumine collium,” 
Migne’s Ducange, s.v.). The translation of 
Prov. xxvi. 8 in our Authorized Version and the 


Septuagint is not correct, and has hardly any 
meaning. The Heb. eben here means a precious 
stone, and the verse ought to be translated, as in 
the margin of our Bibles, “As he that putteth a 
recious stone in a heap of [common] stones, so is 
he that giveth honour to a fool.” Luther's transla- 
tion is: “ Als ob man Edelsteine auf den Raben- 


J. D. 


stein wiirfe.” 
Belsize Square. 


The scholiast upon ‘Epuatos Addos, Hom. 
Od., ii. 471, observes Kai dvOpurous 
Tod viv eis card ras ddovs, 
dua. 73 tov TovTov KaOyyeudva Kai 
(Barn., érirporov; Bothe, fort. rpdpov, 
presidem) éxdnpovvtwv, gwpods 
Aidwv, Kat Sud-yovras Aidous, Kai 
totrous ‘Eppaiovs Addovs. In:an epi- 
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gram of Anyte, «is “about 700” 
(Smith), there is (Epp. ae, p. 482, Francof., 
1650 


‘Eppety pe éxevav 
"Avépwrot AiGivov 
Ep. Marsmatt. 
In “N. & Q,,” 5" S. v. 209; vi. 18, the 
difficulty of Prov. xxvi. 8 was discussed by 
several contributors, as well as by 
Wittiam Pratt, 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Mary’s Grammar Scnoors (6 §. vi. 
28).—St. Peter’s School, York, is said to have 
been founded by Philip and Mary. I have not, 
so far as I ean call to mind, seen the charter, 
which has, I believe, been printed. The following 
passage from Eboracum ; or, the History and Anti- 
quities of the City of York, 2 vols., 1788, seems to 
put the matter beyond doubt :— 

“And the aforesaid Dean and Chapter, according to 
the tenor of a grant from Philip and Mary, King and 
Queen of England, who had made a resumption of the 
lands belonging to the hospital [St. Mary’s in Bootham], 
founded a grammar school, and perpetually endowed the 
master therewith, to be from time to time by them pre- 
sented. The school is still subsisting in York, and, like 
the colleges in both universities, do in their prayers 
r ber their founders Philip and Mary, whose grant 
to the Dean and Chapter was very particular in the 
recital of the many scandalous practices in the disposing 
of lands given to pious uses after the Reformation.”— 
Vol. i. p. 365. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


This question is determined in the negative by 
a reference to the “ Chronological List of Endowed 
Grammar Schools” in the Report of Schools’ In- 
quiry Commission, vol. i. app. iv. p. 47, 1868, 
where there is this information :— 
Mary, July, 1553—July 24, 1554. 
¢ Situation of School. Founder. 
Clitheroe, Lanc. (par. Whall mn M 
Leominster, Hereford 1554 
Walsall, Staffordshire Queen Mary 1554 
Philip and Mary, July 2%, 1554—Nov. 17, 1558. 
Boston, Lincolnshire Philip and Mary 1555 
Ripon, Yorkshire, W.R. Philip and Mary 1555 
Ep. 


Anpreas Orvirnoparcus (6" §. vi. 107).— 
This writer on music was born at Meiningen, in 
Saxony, in the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
and taught music at Tubingen, Heidelberg, and 
Mayence, and in his time was a great traveller. 
His German name was Vogelsang. His work 
Musica Active Micrologos, Lipsie, 1517, is 
described in Fétis’s Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, 1841, vii. 95, as “inconnue & tous les 
bibliographes, et qui est de la plus grande rareté.” 
A second edition, also very rare, was published by 
the same printer as the first in 1519, and sub- 


Epwarp Peacock. 


Date. 
1554 


sequent editions were brought out at Cologne in 
1533, 1540, and 1545. In 1609 John Dowland 
(1562-1615) published an English version of the 
book, which, according to Fétis, is even more rare 
than the original (vol. iii. p. 332). John Dow- 
land and Thomas Morland, being both of the 
Queen’s Chapel Royal, were admitted Bachelors 
of Music at Oxford July 8, 1588. Wood says 
(Fasti, i, 242) that Dowland returned with King 
Christian to Denmark in 1606. This seems not to 
have been the case, as contrary winds obliged 
him to remain over the winter in England. If 
he returned to Denmark in 1607 or 1608, his 
translation of the work of Ornitho 8 may have 
been published by his son Robert Dowland. 
Epwarp Sotty. 

Notices of this author and his work will be 
found in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians under “ Dowland,”  Micrologus,” “ Ornitho- 
parcus.” Dowland’s translation of the Micrologus 
is a well-known book. W. H. Commiyes. 


Forgicy Tates rounpEp on His- 
tory (6 §. vi. 67).—The Catalogue of Historical 
Fiction, issued by the Public Library of Boston, 
Mass., although not confined to England, will be 
found to contain the names of the chief novels in 
all languages bearing on the leading events of 
English history. It is a list in chronological order, 
with due geographical divisions, of the most im- 
portant novels, poems, and plays dealing with the 
prominent characters and chief events of the his- 
tory of the world, from prehistoric times to the 
present. It is an admirable and most interesting 
work. Nota few of those who read it must be 
surprised to see how many times Cleopatra, Joan 
of Arc, and Mary Queen of Scots have appeared in 
tragedy. J. Branper Matraews. 


Stuyvesant Square, New York. 


Sr. Jonn’s Cotiecr, Camprince (1) S. vi. 
126).—“ Hailkelck, Cumb.,” is in all | 
llekirk, in the parish of Westward, in Cumberland, 
where a portion of the ancient family of Barwis 
(pronounced Barwise), of Langrigg Hall in that 
county, was located. In Lewis, Topographical 
Dictionary of England, sub voc, “ Westward,” is 
the following curious notice of a member of the 
Ilekirk branch of the family :— 

“Tiekirk Hall, anciently called Hildkirk, from s 
hermitage, dedicated to St. Hilda, which was granted 
by John, in the 16th of his reign, to the abbey of Holme 
Cultram, is in the township of Stoneraise, and now a 
farmhouse ; it was for some time the residence of the 
celebrated Richard Burwise (sic) a man of extraordinary 
stature and prodigious strength.” 

A short pedigree of the family of Barwis of Lan 
rigg Hall may be found in Burke’s History of ¢ 
Landed Gentry, and their arms are there given as 
“ Arg.,a chevron between three bears’ heads couped 
uzzled or; crest, a bear muzzled ; motto, 
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‘Bear and forbear.” This forcibly reminds one 
of the celebrated heirloom at Tully-Veolan, in 
Waverley, the cup in the form of a bear which the 
Baron of Bradwardine produced on special con- 
vivial occasions for his guests, the motto on which 
was the same! He also styled it “ poculum pota- 
torium.” Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Corr on tHe Ear (6 S. vi. 48). — This 
rite at confirmation is not of primitive antiquity. 
It was never in the Sarum Pontifical, and so not 
used in England ; in the Roman Pontifical, where 
it still exists, it appears to date from about the 
thirteenth century, when (as stated by Martene, 
De Ant. Eccl. Rit., i, 91) it is first mentioned by 
Durand. The rite is administered after the con- 
firmation and unction, the bishop saying, “ Pax 
tecum,” and its symbolical meaning, as given and 

moted by Catalan, Comm. in Pontr/. i. 70, is that 

— may the better remember to have re- 
ceived the sacrament, and that he is to be strong 
and fight manfully for the faith. Martin Chemnitz, 
the foreign reformer, proceeds Catalan, affirmed 
that the rite represented the imposition of hands ; 
but for this Catalan calls him “a most open and 
impudent liar.” Catalan further refers to Josephus 
Vicecomes and Natalis Alexander. Who “ Joseph 
the Viscount” is I do not know, but Natalis 
Alexander speaks to the same purpose as Durand. 

C. F. 8. Wan 


RREN, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 


E. F. B. will find the reasons for this ceremony 
fully explained in a little book called The Catholic 
Christian Instructed, by Bishop Challoner, pub- 
lished by Burns & Oates (p. 27). 

Heuer 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 


This is the “ alapa ” of the Roman practice:— 

“ Alapa.—Deinde vero qui unctus et confirmatus est, 
ut meminerit se tanquam fortem athletam paratum esse 
oportere ad omnia adversa invicto animo pro Christi 
nomine ferenda, manu leviter in maxilla ab episcopo 
caditur.” — Catechism. Rom. ex deer. Cone. Trident., 


Ep. MarsHAtt. 


It not only was, but is, the practice prescribed 
by the Catholic ritual for the bishop in shatahte- 
ing confirmation tosmite the recipient on the cheek. 
The rubric next after that for the anointing is: 
«Then he strikes him gently on the cheek, saying 

Pax tecum,’” Challoner’s commentary being — 

“ He doth this to teach him that, being now made a 
soldier of Christ, he must be ready to suffer all kinds of 
injuries for his faith and bear with meekness all crosses 
for the glory of his Lord.” 

R. H. B. 


Tretawsy (6% vi. 68). — Darell 
Trelawny (only son of John Crabb of Plymouth, 
who married 1720/21 Frances, second daughter of 


Henry Darell of Trewornan in St, Minver ; she 
was baptized at St. Minver Dec. 26, 1700, buried at 
St. Minver Aug. 18, 1738) succeeded to Coldre- 
nick estate in St. German’s, and assumed the name 
of Trelawny on the death of his kinsman Henry St. 
George Darell Trelawny in 1776. Darell Trelawny 
died at Coldrenick Aug. 24, 1795, having married 
Dorothea Maria, daughter of Francis Gregor of 
Trewarthenick, but having no issue the estate 
went to his cousin Edward Stephens Trelawny. 
C. Boase. 
15, Queen Anne's Gate. 


Tae Game or Comer (6% S. vi. 67).—A ques- 
tion as to the meaning of this term, arising from 
its use in the same diary, occurs in “N. & Q.,” 
2°4 §. vi. 26, where the Editor points out that it is 
a French game at cards, called also manille, which 
is referred to in Southerne’s The Maid’s Last 
Prayer, III. i., Lon. 1693:— 

“ Wishwell. — To my knowledge you have won above 
6002. of her at comet. 

« Lady Malapert.— Not so much at comet, but more 
at all games.” 

Ep. 

See Mr. Davies’s Supplementary English Glossary, 
where there is an extract from Southey’s Doctor, 
—- exlii., in which it is spoken of as a game at 
cards:— 


“Rules for playing [it] were translated from the 
nefit of the some seventy years ago by 
Mr. F, New’ 
James Britten. 


GotpsmiTn’s “ TRAVELLER,” Live 324 §. vi. 


«« Extremes are only in the master’s mind.” 


The following note on this line is from Messrs. 
Stevens and Morris’s annotated edition of the Tra- 
veller (Longmans) :— 

“This line is somewhat obscure, but the meaning 
appears to be that the only extremes to be found in 
Britain are in the minds of the natives of the country. 
These extremes he describes (lines 344-348) as minds 
combating minds, ferments, factions, and biti 
struggling round her shore. The meaning of the line 
will be more clear if master’s be c to masters’.” 

Wm. H. Peer. 


Goldsmith was roaming abroad when he wrote 
the Traveller. In Italy he used to win a shelter, 
a little money, or a plate of macaroni by disputing 
in the Universities. May he not have alluded toa 
college don as “ the master” in the line quoted by 
Proressor ? F. C. 


“The master,” in the line quoted by your cor- 
respondent, is obviously the proprietor or owner of 
the land. The meaning apparently is,—All extremes 
of scenery or climate are unknown in Britain ; 
“the master” can only imagine them. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
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Tae Perrections or Kitxenny (6" S. vi. 47). 
—At the beginning of this century the fuel used 
in the city of Kilkenny came from the anthracite 

uarries in the north-west of the county, and this 

a hard anthracite full of sulphur, but burning 
with very little flame and no smoke. The “ air 
without fog” may, I think, be taken as a con- 
sequence of the use of this fuel, for in that day 
the fuel in use over the greater part of Ireland 
was peat, which gives off a great quantity of 
thick white smoke; and as in that day there was 
much deficiency in the matter of ventilation, 
smoky fogs were not uncommon inside dwellings, 
especially in those of the peasantry. The “ water 
without mud” is that of the river Nore, which, 
unless swollen by recent tains, is a very clear 
stream, running through the city over a bed of 
living marble rock and marble gravel. The 
streets are paved with marble, as the stone most 
readily available for paving is that procured from 
the quarries of black marble, really a hard black 
limestone, in the neighbourhood. The county of 
Kilkenny is almost, if not entirely, without peat 
mosses, ich are what is called “bog” in 

H. T. Hompsreyrs. 

Doddington Grove, Kennington. 

The following may afford a key to the lines in 
question. The exemption of Kilkenny from fog 
and smoke arises from the extensive use of anthra- 
cite coal, principally taken from the collieries of 
Castlecomer, in the same county. Kilkenny ex- 
hibits very little bog, and has, for the most part, 
a base of limestone formation, with slaty hills and 
gravelly bottoms in the district immediately sur- 
rounding the chief town. The latter circumstance 
contributes a beautiful clearness to its waters. 
From the quarry, half a mile from Kilkenny town, 
is obtained the celebrated black marble which, in 
its rough state, is from its plentifulness largely 
used in building and paving. Hence Kilkenny 
enjoys the name of the “ marble city.” I may 
add that Kilkenny is beautifully situated on the 
Nore, and has a pleasant, cheerful aspect. 

Henry Lennaye. 

Great Seal Patent Office, Chancery Lane. 


Tue tate Mrs. Extis (6" S. vi. 48).—See Men 
of the Time, any edition during the past twenty 
years. I do not know the date of her death. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Tue Soctery’s New Dictionary 
AND THE Names or Favits S. vi. 65).—In 
Prof. Skeat’s Concise Etymological Dictionary of 
the English Language the following entry will be 
found at p. 225: “ Jenneting, a kind of early apple. 
Cetera) Spelt ginniting in Bacon, Ess. 46. 

igin unknown ; the ‘etymology’ from ‘ June- 
eating’ is a miserable jest ; Bacon says they come 
in July.” In Worcestershire jennet is the name 


of an old-fashioned kind of early pear, which is 
small but sweet in flavour. I have not the Here 
fordshive Pomona at hand, but perhaps some 
more information about jenneting or ginniting 
may be found therein. Among the “ Corrections 
and Notes” in the same work Prof. Skeat gives 
the following :— 

“ Jenneting g- —L.—Gk.—Heb.). Prob. for jeanneton ; 
a dimin. from F. pomme d+ S. Jean, an early apple, called 
in Italian melo de San Giovanni, i ¢., St. John’s apple. 
So called because, in France and Italy, it ripened about 
June 24, St. John’s Day. So also, there is an early pear, 
called Amiré Joannet or Jeanette, or petit St. Jean; G. 
Johannisbirn. F. Jean=Lat. ace. Johannem, from Gk. 
"Iwavvne, John.—Heb. Yéhdnén, the grace of the Lord.” 

A. P. Atusopp, 


“ Quives” (6" S. v. 449; vi. 74, 132).—I do 
not see what is wrong in the derivation which 


Diez gives of coif. It is certainly borrowed, as ° 


he says, from the O. High German, which has 
many forms of _—- It is, however, quite 
true that the O. High German word is non-Teu- 
tonic, and merely borrowed, in its turn, from the 
Latin, by the change of cupa into kifa (strictly a 
Low German form). As to the Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin words which J. D. cites, I have already 
cited them all, and correctly give the Aryan form 
of the root as kubh, not kub. I do not call the 
Sanskrit kub “a shortened form of kumb,” but I 
call kwmbh a lengthened (nasalized) form of kubh, 
whence kub is corrupted. Thus Benfey, p. 195, 
says, “ Kubja, i.e. kubh-ja.” What isreally w 
is that I say coif is “F., from O.H.G.” It 
be “ F., from O.H.G., from L.” 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


New-ranc Expressions §. v. 365, 392; 
vi. 131).—Mr. J. Branper Martraews says that 
“thanks are due to Mr. Surrey for beginning a list 
of novel phrases and expressions.” For continui 
and enlarging such a list Mr. Sarrtey may we 
be thanked, but certainly he did not begin it in 
these pages. Twelve years ago I first contributed 
to “N. & Q.” instances of the misuse of words. 
My first notice, under the heading “Stock Words 
and Phrases,” comprised: supreme, demoralized, 
modest. Subsequent notices, under “ Misuse of 
Words,” comprised: apocryphal, expect, over, fast, 
irony, regalia, prior to, big (4 S. vi. 341; 5" 8. 
iv. 166; vi, 406, 487; vii. 436 ; viii. 277; 6* 8. 
ii, 215). JAYDER. 


“ Hancer” (1* S, ii. 266; 6% S. v. 227, 353; 
vi. 76, 137).—Hearing a farmer in Warwickshire 
the other day tell his men to go and make hay in 
“the hangings,” I followed them, and found “ the 
hangings ” to be some grass fields on the side of 
hill. In the passage quoted at the last-mentioned 
reference from White’s Selborne “ the hanger,” to 
which the village street ran parallel, might mean 
the line of the hill, There might happen to bes 
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wood on the side of the hill, but surely hanger has 
not necessarily — to do with a as 
some of your corres ents seem to imply. 
8. H. H. 

At Hurtmoor Bottom, about two miles from 
Godalming, in Surrey, there is a place called by 
the country folk “the Hanger.” It is an exceed- 
ingly steep hill, covered with wood. This confirms 
the suggestions of R. (6 S. v. 353) and of Mr. C. L. 
Prince (6" S. vi. 137), and shows that the term 
is still used as a separate word and not merely in 
composition. Hersert Rix, B.A. 

Science Club, Savile Row, W. 


“ Cuancep ”(6™ §S. v. 406 ; vi. 14).—This word 
is used in this neighbourhood (South Shields) for 
sour, rancid, or decomposing. R. B. 


A Provers (6" §. v. 427; 
vi. 38).—A West of England version of this pro- 
verb runs thus :— 

“Tf you have a horse with four white legs, keep him 
not a day; 

If you have a horse with three white legs, send him 

lar away; 

If = ae a horse with two white legs, sell him to a 

riend ; 

Ifyou have a horse with one white leg, keep him to 

the end.” 
Compare a Midland version (? Warwickshire) :— 
“One white foot, buy him ; 
Two white feet, iry him; 
Three white feet, no go; 
Four white feet, give him the crow.” 


J. 8. Upat. 


Tae Assumption or Names 
8. v. 445; vi. 49).—Although some of your corre- 
spondents seem to think that Christian names are 
immutable, yet it may be noted that the change 
of name was formerly sanctioned, for Coke says, 
“Ifa man be baptized by the name of Thomas, 
and after, at his confirmation by the bishop, be is 
named John, his name of confirmation shall stand.” 
He then quotes the case of Sir Francis Gawdie, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
whose name by baptism was Thomas, Thomas 
being changed to Tanale at confirmation. He 
holds that Francis shall stand (Institutes, i. 3). 
It should also be noted that until 1552 the bishop 
confirmed by name, and Archbishop Peckham laid 
down the following rule: “The minister shall take 
care not to permit wanton names, which being 
Pronounced do sound to lasciviousness, to be given 
to children baptized, especially of the female sex ; 
and if otherwise it be done, the same shall be 
changed at confirmation.” 

Joun Sikes, 

106, Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


§. iv. 489; vi. 55).—Mr. 
ORD may be glad to be reminded that in 


Latin dum and donec are often interchanged, as 
** Donec gratus eram tibi” (Horace); “ Tertia dum 
Latio regnantem viderit zstas ” (Virgil). 

Mus Rosticvs. 

“The Romans (as Leo the Emperor in his book of 
sleights of war telleth) hath a law that every man should 
use shooting in peace time, while he was forty years old.” 
—Ascham’s Tozophilus, p. 21, ed, Giles. 

“ Now if a simple man happen once in his life to win 

of such players, then will they either entreat him to 
keep them company whilst he hath lost all again, or,” 
&c.—Jbid., p. 44. 
Many instances from Shakes of while and 
whiles (not whilst) thus used will be found in 
Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon, with one from 
Greene’s Pandosto. D. C. T. 

“Tue Bacxstrine” (6% S. v. 407; vi. 14, 76). 
—A few years since it was the custom for newly- 
born infants to have backstrings given to them ; 
and I have often seen them applied. They consisted 
of a piece of tape fastened to the back part of the 
cap and carried down between the shoulders, and 
fastened to the suader, belt, or binder which was 
passed round the child’s abdomen. Its object was 
merely to prevent the child’s head falling too 
suddenly upon the chest during the first few days 
of life. C. L. Prince. 


Kentish Sayincs: “Lazy as Lawrence's 
poe” (6 §. v. 266, 474; vi. 78).—Dr. Brewer 
(Dict. of Phrase and Fable) has “ Lazy as David 
Lawrence’s dog, that leaned his head against a 
wall to bark.” This is not given by Bohn, but 
seems to bear out the suggestion that the saint 
named Lawrence is not intended. 

James Britren, 

Isleworth. 


Tue Currew Norra anp Sours §. v. 
347; vi. 13).—Will it interest your correspondent 
inquiring as to the latitudes between which “ The 
curfew tolls the knell of parting day,” to learn that. 
the practice is still continued at Offchurch, War- 
wickshire, between Michaelmas and Lady-Day, 
and that the old name is still recognized? 

H, A. C, 

The town hall bell at Alnwick is rung every 
night at eight o’clock, and is said to be a continua- 
tion of the curfew bell. About thirty years ago, 
in Elgin, I heard a drummer beating a drum 


rapidly in the streets, and was told that it was a 
survival of the curfew. G. H. T. 
Alnwick, 


The curfew bell is still rung at Kirkby Stephen, 
in Westmoreland. R. B. 


A Morro ror a Drinxine Cor (6" S. v. 109, 
155, 395).—Among the mottoes suggested for a 
drinking cup I do not notice the following:— 

“Ter bibito primum, post os fac esse caminum.” 
C. H. Maro, 
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Tae Witt or Ricnarp Lecumers, 1539 (6% 
8. vi. 47, 158).—Information will also be accept- 
able about the following words at the former 
reference: gobnet, sorypan, brandarde. 280 


Sir Roser Pasroy, Barr. (6 8. vi. 8). 

“Sir Robert Paston, of Oxnead and Paston, who 
having devoted his fortune and energies to the royal 
cause during the civil wars, was elevated to the peerage 
| King Charles II. 19th August, 1673, as Baron Paston, 

Paston, and Viscount Yarmouth, both in the county 
of Norfolk. His lordship married Rebecca, daughter of 
Sir Jasper Clayton, Knt., of London, and had issue: 
William, his successor ; Robert, married Anne, daughter 
and co-heir of Philip Harbord, . of Besthorp, in 
Norfolk; Jasper, married Lady Fairborn, widow of Sir 
Palmes Fairborn; Thomas, a colonel in the army, 
drowned in 1693, leaving by his wife Dorothy, daughter 
of Edward Darcy, Esq., Robert. captain R.N., Rebecca, 
married to Admiral Sir Stafford Fairborn; Margaret, 
married to Hieronimo Alberto di Conti,a German. The 
viscount was advanced to the Earldom of Yarmouth 
30th July, 1679. He was esteemed a man of refined 
taste and learning.”—(Burke’s Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcier, 1844, *‘ Paston of Oxnead,” which see for 
further information). 
See also Col. Chester's Registers of Westminster 
Abbey, pp. 210, 211, 235, 362. The wife of the 
second Earl of Yarmouth was Charlotte Jemima 
Henrietta Maria, illegitimate daughter of King 
Charles II. by Elizabeth, third daughter of Sir 
Robert Killigrew, afterwards Viscountess Shannon. 
William Paston, Esq., of Paston, was one of the 
gentlemen chosen by Charles II. to be invested 
with the Order of the Royal Oak, the value of 
his estates being returned in 1660 at 800. per 
annum. HIronDELue. 


Oxrorpsuire (6 vi. 9).—The 
custom of spitting to avert evil is an old and wide- 
spread superstition. I remember an old nurse of 
ours who, if in the course of our walks we had to 
= a house where any one was ill with an in- 

ious disease, always enforced this precaution 
upon us to keep off infection. Theocritus fre- 
quently alludes to spitting as a precaution against 
witchcraft, Thus :— 
p29) Bacxav6e tpis cis Exrvca xéArov, 
yap & ypaia we Korurrapis éfedidagev. 
Idyll., vi. 39. 
And again :— 
dovyia re ypaia re rapein, 
Idyll, vii. 126. 
Tibullus mentions it several times, For instance : 
“Ter cane, ter dictis despue carminibus,” 
Tidull., 1. ii. 53. 
In Spenser's Faery Queen (bk. iii. canto 50) the 
following passage occurs :— 

“ Come, daughter, come; come spit my face. 

uneven number for this business is most fit.” 


In a note upon this Upton quotes an interesting 
passage from Petronius :— 

*« Tila de sinu licium protulit varii coloris filis intortum, 
cervicemque vinxit mcam: mox turbatum sputo pulverem, 
medio sustulit digito, frontemque repugnantis signavit : 
hoc peracto carmine, ter me jussi¢ exspuere, terque 
lapillos conjicere in sinum, quos ipsa praecantatos pur- 
pura inyolverat,” &c. 

One can scarcely read this without being struck 
with its similarity to the description of the 
miracle where the blind received his sight. 
“When he had thus spoken, he » on the 
ground and made clay of the spittle, and he 
anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay” 
(St. John, ix. 6). J. W. Cromate, 

Balgownie, Aberdeen. 


In Birmingham, as long as I can remember, it 
has been the custom among school children to 
spit upon the ground when a white or grey horse 
is seen by them, and they believe that by doing 
this good luck will follow them, the very opposite 
view to that which the school children mentioned 
by F. put upon the appearance of the same animals, 

Georce Price. 

Birmingham. 

With regard to meeting white horses, a belief 
similar to that given by your correspondent Ee. 
vails in Yorkshire, and eg ill ot ant 
thereupon is supposed to avert y spitting 
on he F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Vieverre or Appress Carps oF 
tue Eienteenta Century (6" 8S. vi. 106).— 
Mr. Honextn seems not to be aware of the ex- 
istence in the Print Room, British Museum, of a 
very numerous and rich collection, formerly the 
property of Miss Banks, of the objects to which he 
has turned attention. The Banks collection of 
these articles comprises not a few curious personal 
relics, shop bills, visiting, invitation, and funeral 
cards and tickets, certificates, and the like. Among 
these examples are engravings of great beauty and 
instances of many a quaint and whimsical device. 

F. G. Srepnens. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Waytep (6% S. vi. 
149).— 

“To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder,” kc. 
From the Hymn to the Flowers, by Horace Smith, joint 
author with James Smith of the Rejected Addresses, and 
the writer of the famous poem, Address to the Mummy 
in Belzoni’s Exhibition, J. W. Howat. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Lifeand Letters of Ugier Ghiselin de Busbeco. By 
MA. ond F. H. B, Daniell, M.A. 2 vols. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Tuis excellent book appeared last year, and should have 
been noticed earlier ; but as the interest of it remains as 
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as ever, haps we may be pardoned for the 
on. The name of De Busbecq may be unfamiliar 
to some of our readers, but it is none the less true that 
he bas some claims to be considered as one of the most 
remarkable men of the sixteenth century, and his work 
has been deservedly eulogized by Gibbon. A general 
account of him may be found in any encyclopedia, for 
none can be idered plete that fails to record his 
services: how he was present at the marriage of 
Philip II. of Spain to our Queen Mary in 1554; how he 
was twice sent by Ferdinand I. as ambaseador to Con- 
stantinople, where he stayed on the second ion for 


of the present volume have extended over more than a 
quarter of a century. After consulting every available 
record on the subject in private and other libraries, 
family archives, municipal documents, and official col- 
lections, the author has drawn a sketch of Shakspeare’s 
personal history strictly out of evidences and deductions 
from those evidences, subtle and gratuitous assumptions 
of unsupported possibilities having been rigidly excluded. 
Hence Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has produced a work 
which isthe most perfect of its kind that has hitherto 
appeared, tracing as far as possible in its chronological 


nearly seven years; how by bis admirable.tact and good 
sense he contrived to quiet the Sultan and to preserve 
the peace of Europe ; how he afterwards became am- 
baseador at the French court; how well and faithfully 
he served his mistress Elizabeth, daughter of the Em- 
ror Maximilian II., and wife of the miserable Charles 
X. of France,—all these things are matters of history 
in which he p!ayed no unimportant part. The letters, 
originally written in Latin, in which he describes his 
experiences in Turkey, are highly valuable and interest- 
ing, and we owe much to the two Cambridge echolars 
who have given us so admirable a translation of them. 

We mayremark that the authors just stop short of 
giving the full explanation of his name. They show 
that the place called Bousbecque “‘ takes its name from 
a tributary of the Lys, which is still called Becque des 
bois” (p. 10). It only remains to remark that bois is a 
French spelling of the Dutch bosch, a wood, which is the 

uivalent of our bush; whilst becque represents the 
Flemish equivalent of our own Northern word deck, a 
stream. ence the name, which in its Latin dress 
Busbequius has certainly a queer look, is merely and 
simply Bush beck, and there is no mystery about it. 

It is impossible to notice even a few of the good things 
in these volumes, which are well worth reading. To the 
philologist the most interesting passage is at p. 357 of 
vol, i., where a list of words is given which Busbecq (may 
we call him Bushbeck ?) picked up from almost the last 
descendants of a tribe of Goths who still lingered in the 
Crimea. The words cited are deserving of a fuller in- 
vestigation in the light of modern comparative philology. 
The only extant fragments of Mceso-Gothic give us the 
language of a tribe of Visigoths; we strongly suspect 
that the words preserved by Busbecq belong rather toa 
tribe of Ostrogoths. Busbecq’s knowledge of Flemish 
stood him in good stead, and he was able to explain 
many of the words correctly; but there were others 
which he could not understand. Amongst these was 
mecha, sword, which is, of course, the Meeso-Gothic 
meki, Anglo-Saxon méce, cognate with the Greek payatpa. 
Another was ano, a hen, obviously an error for hano, the 
feminine form of the Meso-Gothic hana, a cock, and 
cognate with our own word hen. Telich, foolish, is the Old 
High German ‘ol, foolish, with the suffix -lich, i.¢. like; 
the A.-S. form is dwollic. The interpretation of ich mal- 
thada by “I say” is, of course, a slip; it is the past tense, 
and means “I said”; it answers to the A.-S. mathelode, 
which occurs twenty-four times in Beowulf. Warthada, 
“he did,” should rather be warhtada; it is the A.-S. 
worhte, Eng. wrought. Knauen tag meant “ good-day”; 
here Busbecq recognized tag, but thought knauen must 
be non-Teutonic, It is, however, the Meeso-Gothic gano- 
hana, accusative masculine of ganoks, sufficient dene 
excellent); in English we spell it h. 


Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. Halliwell- 
Philipps. Second Edition. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuis is a valuable addition to the many works which 

have been written on the life of Shakspeare, especially 

as Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps's researches in the preparation 


seq every event of note in the poet's life. He has. 
also supplemented his work with copious illustrative 
notes, which are highly valuable to the student of Shak- 
speare, in so far as they deal with many moot points con- 
nected with the poet's history involved in a certain 
amount of obscurity. At the close of the volume a 
documentary appendix is added, together with some 
interesting notes on the Coventry mysteries, a descrip- 
tion of the establishments known as the Theatre and 
Curtain, besides some particulars respecting Shakapeare’s 
neighbours. Among, too, the many other subjects of 
interest treated of are the famous mulberry tree, said to 
have been planted by the poet at New Place, as well as. 
some curious contemporary notices of Shakspearian per- 
formances. Indeed, the volume throughout contains in 
its 700 pages an amount of information which could only 
have been obtained and put into its present shape after 
much patient research ; and as a fresh contribution to 
Shakspearian literature it will be of the highest value, 
enabling many to peruse for the first time copies of 
documents inaccessible to most students. Referring to 
the authorship of The Two Noble Kinsmen, Mr, Halli- 
well-Phillipps discredits the notion that it was the joint 
authorship of Shakspeare and Fletcher, pointing out 
that there is not the slightest contemporary hint of the 
poet having ever entered into any literary partnership of 
this kind. As a further reason he urges “ the extreme 
improbability of a dramatist of Shakspeare’s unrivalled 
power and rapidity of composition entering, at the 
maturest period of his reputation, into the joint author- 
ship of a play with a much younger writer, and of the 
latter having in such a case the assurance to be palpably 
imitating him in his portion of the work.” At the same 
time, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps is careful to draw a dis- 
tinction between instances of occasional and those of 
incorporated dramatic assistance; examples of the 
former, he considers, possibly occurring in Edward III. 
and Pericles, both of which plays, he thinks, may have 
been delivered to the theatre as complete, and Shak- 
speare’s additions to, or variations of, scenes in them 
made afterwards. 


Illustrated Art Handbooks.— Ancient Sculpture. By 
George Redford, F.R.C.S. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Mr. Reprorp has produced a manual which will be of 
great use to students of sculpture. He has preferred to 
treat the subject from the artistic rather than the 
archeological side; to bestow more attention on the 
principles than on the history of the art; to point out 
the undisputed characteristics of various styles, instead 
of embarking on controverted questions of archzology. 
In this he has chosen wisely, for the latter direction of 
the study of sculpture is too wide and too disputed for 
the limits of a handbook. At the same time he has 
sufficiently indicated the paths in which the archzologi 

travels to stimulate the student to further yy . 
Redford has divided his subject under four heads— 
technic, zsthetic, historic, and examples. Under the 
first section he discusses the materials, the method, and 
the forms of sculpture, the sculptor’s canon of proportion, 
and his treatment of various parts of the figure; under 
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the second he examines into the principles of beauty in 
the various forms of sculpture, contrasts different styles, 
and treats of many kindred questione ; under the third 
he traces the hietor7 of the development of sculpture in 

. ria, Greece, and Rome ; and under the fourth 
he gives the most famous examples of ancient sculp- 
tural art, together with the mecessary explanations «and 
a chronological list of the sculptors. Sculpture requires 
to be understood to be appreciated; mere beauty of 
form, without the allurements of light and colour, does 
not greatly attract the notice of the casual observer, 
though it demands the most complete worship of the 
educated student. Mr. Redford’s book supplies, in a 
compact and clear shape, the rudiments of the education 
which is — d for the full perception of those artistic 

t 


nciples are disclosed by sculpture in a special 
jae. and in the highest form, 


Locke on Words. With Introduction and Notes by F. 
Ryland. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Tuk name of Locke suggests trains of abstruse reasoning 
and metaphysic«! inquiry from which ordinary readers 
revolt ; yet the philosopher's own aim was to popularize 
abstract lation and to make philosephy intelligible 
to men of ordinary capacity and plain common sense. 
His essay “On Words,” which forms the third book of 
the essay On Human Understanding, is, in fact, partly 
an onslaught on the use of technical language and the 
employment of a phraseology which could only be inter- 
preted by the initiated few. The intrinsic interest of 
the subject and the simplicity of the terminology render 
this portion of the essay most interesting to the general 
reader, while it suggests a very useful sphere for a 
modern Locke in the present century. Mr. Ryland has 
aimed at supplying persons unacquainted with logic or 
metaphysics with «ll the information necessary to enable 
them to follow Locke's arguments, and he has, on the 
whole, been very successful. In the introduction and 
notes will be found clear explanations of the chief diffi- 
culties combined with happy illustrations of words now 
disused and apt quotations from ancient and modern 
volume itself is reprinted from the 
seventh edition, published in 1715-16, and leaves little 
to be desired in way of typographical execution. 


Chronological Tables of Greek History. By Carl Peter. 
Translated by G. wner. (Cambridge, University 


.) 

Tus publication of the Cambridge University Press is 
intended to meet the needs of candidates for the Classical 
Tripos, who are required to il'ustrate their knowledge of 
ancient history from the ancient authorities. For this 
no better book could have been chosen than Dr. 
ari Peter's tables, which have been extensively used for 
many years in Germany, where they have reached a fifth 
edition. The plan of the tables is clear and simple. 
The history of Greece is divided into five periods; the 
incipal events of each period and the chief features in 
progress of art and literature are arranged in parallel 
columns; and the whole is illustrated by copious notes, 
containing a mass of well-digested information and 
abundant references to the original authorities. Mr. 
Chawner’s translation places in the hands of English 

students a valuable aid to the study of Greek history. 


Ws have received the first part of the Jndex to the First 
Series of the Works of the Camden Society. \t includes 
the whole of the letter A and some portion of B, and is, 
80 far as it goes, one of the very best indexes that it has 
been our lot toencounter. We have heard a report that 
this valuable work of reference will not be proceeded 
with further ; we trust it is an unfounded rumour. it 
would be a real loss to letters if it were to be discontinued. 


We have read every line of the fragment before us and 
have found it extremely accurate. One very small 
error we have marked. The Ainsty of York is not now. 

if it ever was, a wapentake ; it has long been annexed to 
the city of York, and is under its immediate jurisdiction, 
It cannot now be spoken of as being in any one of the 
three ridings into which Yorksbire is di 


Dr. G. W. MarsHaut has reprinted from the Genea- 
logist for J “a2 — memoir of our valued cor- 
respondent Col. Chester, which should be in the hands 
of all who knew and e-teemed the kinsman from beyond 
sea who made his home and found his last resting-place 
in the land whence his own fathers had come. 


Tue Committee of the London Library wish to make 
it known that they have already a sufficient number of 
works to form the foundation of a special library, such 
as that suggested by Mr. W. J. Thome in his letter to 
the Atheneum of January 14 last. This collection they 
will willingly extend if sufficient means be placed at 
their ym | Communications on the subject may be 
a to Mr. Robt. Harrison, 12, St. James’s Square, 


Unper the title of The Exon Historical MSS. Series 
it is proposed to issue a succession of volumes bearing 
both upon the history of the cathedral church of Exeter 
and of the city and diocese. The first volume will be 
The MS. of Hooker alias Vowell. The price to subscribers 
will be one guinea. The names of intending subscribers 
should be sent to the Librarian, the Cathedral, Exeter. 


Tue Archiepiscopal Library, Lambeth Palace, will be 
closed for the recess for six weeks from August 29. 


Aotices tao Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks where he can see a copy of 
Moneypenny’'s Chronicle, published in 1597 and 1603, for 
a short time; and whether The Chace, a poem, by Wm. 
Somerville, ., third edition, “ London, printed for G. 
Hawkins, and sold by T. Cooper, at the Globe in Pater- 
Noster Row, mpcoxxxv.,” is of any value, 

We are asked if any of our correspondents can advise 
as to where a book called Schroff’s Collections or Petty 
Collections can be obtained. 

C. BrownLow.—Surely the contem record con- 
tained in the various newspapers is sufficient. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks for the name and address of the 
Honorary Secretary of the Dorset Natural History and 
Antiquarian Field Club. 

AvTHor.—The literature of your three questions is 
large and quite beyond our province. 

J. G. (“N. or M.”).—See the note, in the Catechism, 
in Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 

P.—In due course, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


Each Half-yearly. Volume complete in itself, with Title-Page and Index. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 


CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of 
every new English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


LETTERS from Foreign Correspondents on subjects relating to Literature, 
Science, and Art. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, and 


THE ATHENAUM 
Is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is in respect to Literature, Science, the 
Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, on an equality in point of information with the best 
informed circles of the Metropolis. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. VI. Ava. 26, 


May be had at all the Railway Bookstalls, 


BRADSHAW’S 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR TOURISTS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS (1s, each), or complete in cloth case, 5s, 6d.; each Section forming a complete HANDBOOK, with Stes} 
Engraved Illustrations, and Mars ov THE THE oF Loxpos, and Plans of the Cities of LiveRroot, Maycuns- 
Tex, &c. ; Tocrist Mars of the or Wiont, op Mas, and 
Istanps, Nonta the Distaicr, Tus Laxgs or &c., and Complete Map of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

SECTION L—Contains a Descriptive Guide through London and its Fnvirons, the Crystal Palace, Windsor, Hampton Court, 
&c., the following Railways, their Branches and Connexions:—The South Eastern; London, Chatham and Dover ; London, 

Brighton, and South Coast ; London and South-Western, the Isle of Wight and Channel Islands; Bristol and Exeter; North 

Devon ; South Devon, Cornwall and West Cornwall. 

SECTION If,—Contains Tours in North and South Wales; and the Great Western ; Great Eastern; Great Northern; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire; North-Western ; South Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Chester Railways, &c. 

SECTION III.—Contains Tours in the English Lakes, the Manufacturing Districts of Lancasbire and Y an the following 
Railways :—London and North-Western; Lancashire and Y orkshire; North Stafford ; Midland; North-Eastern 

SECTION IV.—Contains Tours in the Lakes of Killarney, Donegal and the Western High!ands; the Great Southern and 
Western; Midland Great Western; Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford: Dublin and Drogheda; Belfast and Northern Counties; 
Irish North-Western; Ulster Railways ; also Tours in the Scottish Lake District ; Ayr (the Land of Burns) and the Western High- 
lands, Staffa and Iona; with a description of the Caledonian, North British, Glasgow; and South-Western Railways. 


THE REVISED EDITIONS OF 


BRADSHAW’S 
ILLUSTRATED CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


BELGIUM and the RHINE, including Ten Days in HOLLAND, with ini Plans, &c. 

FRANCE, with Maps, Plans, &c. ; 

GERMANY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &e. 

ITALY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &c. - 

SPAIN, by Dr. CHARNOCK, F.S.A., with Maps, Plans, ke, 

SWITZERLAND, with Maps, Plans, &e. és 

The TYROL, or Notes for Travellers in the Ty rol and Vorarlberg, \ with Illustrations, Maps, ke, 

NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS ... 

BRITTANY, with a Complete Itinerary and Guide to all the Objects of Interest, with Maps, cloth 

BRADSHAW’'S COMPLETE GUIDE through PARIS and its a with Map and numerous 
Steel cloth ... 

Ditto in Paper Cover, without Illustrations. 

BRADSHAW’'S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS, convenient for the pocket. Bound in cloth, ‘each 
BRADSHAW'S Anglo-French, BRADSHAW'’S Anglo-Italian. 
BRADSHAW'’S Anglo-German. BRADSHAW'’S Anglo-Spanish. 

London: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO. Albert Square. 


PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Regulations gratis for obtaining Foreign Office Passports. 


British subjects will save trouble and expense by obtaining their Passports through the above Agency. No personal attend- 
ance necessary. 

Cost of Passport, 2s. ; Visas, various, according to Consulate Charges. 

Fee obtaining Passport, ls, 6d. ; Visas, 1s. each. 

Pack’s Pyrenees. Kellar’s, Lenthold’s, and Zeigler’s Maps. Mayr's Map of the Tyrol. Harper & Appleton’s Handbook to 
Furope and the East. O’Shea's Spain and Portugal. 
: ane Editions of Murray's and Baedeker’s Guides. Experienced Couriers engaged on Application. Passport Cases from 
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Printed by JOHN ©. PRANOIS, Athenweam Press, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, F.C.; and Publisbed by the said 
7 JOHN ©. FRANCIS, at No. 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.—Saturday, august 96, 1582. 
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